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JOBS OVERSEAS 


HERE is an ever increasing number 
and variety of positions that are 


open to American college men 
abroad. Perhaps one of the best known 
opportunities of this kind is in connection 
with the National City Bank of New 
York, which has a school where men are 
trained before they are sent abroad. On 
shipboard I met one of these men who, 


after a year at Hongkong, was being 
transferred to Java. 
The Standard QOi:l has another large 


foreign service. Any good tennis player 
would have been glad to have joined in 
the tennis and tea on the Standard Oil 
premises at Kwongmoon, China. At this 
place were two young men, one from 
Williams and one from Ambherst, who 
were looking after the station. One had 
just sent for his fiancée; the other had 
set a good example in this respect a year 
or so previous. 

The Department of Education in the 
Philippines is constantly recruiting men 
and women to continue the work begun 
there by the famous shipload of over six 
hundred teachers who went out when 
America took over the task of reconstruc- 
tion in the islands. One interesting thing 
about Philippine service is that often both 
the man and his wife receive appoint- 
ments and are thus able to put away the 
salary of one. Many Americans in the 
Philippines have stepped into their pres- 
ent work from the educational service. 
While most of these positions are as safe 
and settled as one could wish, yet in many 
of them romance and adventure are still 
possible. At Lake Lanao, away off in 
the wild Moro country, I saw a young 
man who had not long been out of col- 
lege. This man was having marked suc- 
cess in his attempts to introduce schools 
amongst these most recalcitrant Moham- 
medans, but was occasionally obliged to 
call in the strong arm of the government 
to back him up. 

One could meet few men more enthu- 
siastic about their work, or with a greater 
sense of mission, than two engaged in 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s efforts to 
stamp out hook worm. This disease is 
lessening the vitality of the peoples 
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in a vast proportion of the globe, not only 
reducing laboring efficiency to half or less, 
but weakening its victim so that other 
diseases more readily gain control. Hook 
worm is one of the diseases that is thor- 
oughly known. Best of all, an absolute 
specific for it has been found. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has sixty men in forty 
states and countries, inaugurating cam- 
paigns that will eventually rid these places 
of this tremendous handicap. In Calicut, 
where grow the beautiful cocoanut palms 
of the west coast of India, is a young doc- 
tor who five years ago started a private 
practice in Troy, N. Y. He soom came to 
the conclusion, however, that the future in 
medicine lay with prevention. He went to 
Harvard for a course on public health, 
and while there was called to the hook 
worm work of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Now he is in Calicut, setting up 
demonstrations of what can be done to 
abolish this disease. A colleague in Cey- 
lon manages three hook worm units, which 
make 80,000 demonstrations in a year. 


In Manila you can call upon a young 
army chaplain, whose duties are varied 
and tact-demanding. One young man 
went out as a teacher to a college in 
China at $80 a month, and stepped into a 
post in Hongkorig at $360. In Canton is 
a non-professional manager of a hospital 
who saved his salary the first year after 
he had been put on. He has been offered 
$8,000 as a business manager in another 
line, but as he is out to give as well as 
to get, he intends to stay on until he has 
reorganized the hospital. 

A few architects are being called to the 
East. One, associated with one of the 
great Christian universities of China, 
showed us a whole series of accomplish- 
ments—plans of college, seminary and 
city buildings and residences. The presi- 
dent of the same university has for fifteen 
years been associated with the Carnegie 
Foundation on a magnetic survey of 
China, and as such has traveled all over 
that vast empire, so that he is recognized 
as an authority. 

It would surprise many students to 
know how varied is the service possible 


under the regular missionary societies. In 
Shanghai is a graduate of Union College 
giving his whole time to literary work— 
and this work of editing and writing in 
English and the vernacular is becoming 
increasingly imperative and pressing. In 
Canton you will find a man set apart to 
head up the educational work of half a 
dozen societies in a whole province. Co- 
operative banks promise to be one of the 
greatest. agencies of economic uplift in 
India. Certain missionaries are center- 
ing all their work about the organization 
of such societies. Now and then one 
finds démands for skilled potters, tanners, 
and industrialists, who stay until they 
have imparted their art and thus have 
made their contribution to the economic 
uplift of that area. Mission boards are 
sending out business and building experts, 
who relieve the regular staff from duties 
for which the latter have been ill pre- 
pared by seminary training. One such 
in Assam had installed power machinery, 
was sawing his own wood, and in other 
ways was saving a great deal more than 
his salary every year. Missionaries are de- 
veloping new breeds of chickens, working 
out improvements on village looms, su- 
perintending schools, writing texts, pio- 
neering in method, or performing thirty 
major operations a week. And then there 
is the more specific evangelistic work, 
where one is assigned a whole district, 
and is the one most concerned for its 
uplift in every way. Just go out to a se- 
ries of villages with a district missionary 
of some twenty years’ experience. I 
know of nothing that seems to give more 
real satisfaction in life than the results 
that come to such a one—spiritual trans- 
formations, that have been brought about, 
personalities that have been developed, 
the more abundant life that manifestly 
has been introduced. 

This work abroad in any form demands 
strong men, thoroughly Christian, and 
with established characters, if the witness 
of their way of living and of working is 
to be of help. A whole corps of such 
men is needed who, in giving their best 
to world service, will discover that they 
are most truly finding their lives. 





WHY I AM GLAD TO BE A 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 


Denison 


University 
Pyops iE teaching has appealed to me 
as a life work, mainly for three 


reasons 

First of ail, it is an unsurpassed oppor- 
tunity for moulding the lives of men, Boys 
come to us directly out of high school and 
spend with us four of their most forma- 
tive years. Under our eyes they pass 
from boyhood to manhood, and to the 
college teacher is given the priceless op- 
portunity of helping determine the result 
of the transition. The man’s outlook on 
the world and his mental processes are in 
no small degree the product of 
structor’s training. 
students, alumni, 


his in 
Fellow 
and the 


PROFESSOR 


times belated and may even fail to ap- 
pear; but if the teacher will be patient, 
more frequently than not he has his rec- 
ompense in the warm affection and frank 
appreciation of scores of men who be 
come to him almost like sons or younger 
brothers, and in hearts and minds that 
owe their form to him. 

In the next place, and closely related to 
the above, college teaching offers an op- 
portunity for the vicarious moulding of the 
thinking of a generation. The leadership 
of college men has possibly been over- 
done, but the fact remains that these men 
whom one reaches while their outlook on 
life is forming are the men who in their 
turn may play:an unusual part in shaping 
the thought of their communities. The 


In the last place, a college teacher has 
the opportunity to influence his times not 
vicariously, but indirectly, and to help not 
only succeeding generations, but his own, 
in thinking its way through the problems 
that beset it. Most college chairs, in con- 
trast with those in secondary schools, af- 
ford the opportunity and leisure for read- 
ing, research, and writing. The college 
teacher can attack some problem in his 
field, whether it be in the social sciences, 
in chemistry, physics, or biology, in 
philosophy or in literature, and by help- 
ing solve it and by giving his results to 
the world he may make life easier, safer, 
and more joyous for untold thousands of 
his contemporaries and 
yet unborn. 


for generations 
One of the discoveries made 
during the war was the un- 
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profession, and the thousand and one 
things that make up his interests, and will 
carry away an ineffaceable inspiration. No 
true teacher can forget the lads who have 
poured out to him their secret sins and 
have asked for counsel and strength, or 
the boys whom he has striven to arouse; 
or the man who was discouraged and 
ready to quit school and came to the office 
to talk it over; or the men with whom he 
has spent hours in threshing out the ques- 
tion of their life work; or the senior or 
junior who has become muddled in his 
religious thinking and wishes to be 
straightened out: or the students with 
their money problems; or the boys who 
have wanted counsel in 
terprise. 


some school en- 
The formal recognition of grati- 
tude for hours and days of work is some- 
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reach fewer people than does the popular 
lecturer, or the editorial writer of a na- 
tional weekly, or the headline writer of a 
metropolitan daily, and if one counts 
those who are immediately within the 
sound of his voice, that is true; but from 
the few whom the teacher does touch will 
come a large proportion of those who in 
their turn are to become lecturers and 
editorial writers, men whose words will 
carry weight in the community and who 
will pass on the obtained in the 
college class room to thousands whom the 
instructor will never know or see. It was 
not without reason that when Metternich 
wished to stifle the revolutionary aspira- 
tions of Austria and Germany he cen- 
tered much of his attention upon repress- 
ing liberalism in the lecture halls of the 
universities. 


ideas 


By Edgar i. Goodspeed 
University of Chicago 
NE must say frankly at the outset 
that, materially speaking, unless a 
man hate his wife and children, yea and 
his own life also, he cannot be a pro- 
He will never be a money-maker. 
Sut if he can put this behind him, and 
find his satisfaction in the fine and stimu- 
lating fellowship of inquiring minds, stu- 
dents and colleagues, in the capture and 
statement of truth, in leisure to think and 
freedom to speak, in the spiritual values 
of life, and in having a share in the 
pressing task of creating the new social 
mind, he will be glad to be a professor. 
In university life he will find a range of 
opportunity that will challenge his every 
power to teach, to speak, to write, to in- 


fessor. 
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vestigate, to administer, to be a_ social 
being. In the service of an institution of 
learning he can influentially gear on to 
the world’s life. And that service will 
admit him to the free-masonry of the 
men of science and of learning, the Fol- 
lowers of the Gleam, the world around. 


By Frank P. Graham 
University of North Carolina 


-O say why I am a teacher would be 
my confession of faith. No man likes 
to speak the intimacy of a life motive or 
to exhibit the faith that is in him. I am 
a teacher because I love to teach. I love 
to teach because youth, in its shaping and 
reshaping, has a fascination for me— 
youth, both for itself and for its poten- 
tial radiations and releases of life. Teach- 
ing gives me a chance to think, together 
with other young men, upon the forces 
and personalities that have made and are 
making our present world a basis upon 
which to make a better world—the world 
which the Great Teacher taught and for 
which he gave His life. 


By Rufus M. Jones 
Haverford College 


AM glad, all the way through my being, 

that I am a teacher. I had rather have 
that kind of life, with its opportunities, 
than any other that I can think of or 
imagine. It brings one into intimate con- 
tact with young people with all their in- 
terests and problems—a new group every 
year. It is impossible to grow old in such 
a career. It compels one to keep grow- 
ing. You are bound to read the import- 
ant books in your field; you must keep 
your mind open to fresh truth; you are 
sure to have your horizon widen as long 
as you live. It brings delightful fellow- 
ship, much friendship and real affection. 
It is as good a chance for dedication and 
service as is any calling in the world. 

How about the rewards? They are not 
great in stuff which one can keep in a 
bank or put into material assets, but when 
it comes to counting up the real values a 
teacher has as much to show as anybody 
short of a prophet—and prophets are 
somewhat rare! 


By Warren e. Taylor 
Union College (N. Y.) 


COLLEGE professor’s life offers 
4% many attractions. There is the op- 
portunity for study and research, and 
there is the satisfaction of well taught 
classes. To ote interested in technical 
subjects, there come practical problems of 
all kinds to be solved, designs to be 
studied out, investigations to be made and 
innumerable calls for service to the com- 
munity. But none of these presents a 
greater fascination than the opportunities 
afforded him to influence and help young 
men in their life development. 

There was borne in upon me, when a 
student, the need in our technical schools 
for Christian professors—for men who 
cared for the spiritual as well as the 
mental development of students. With 
this thought in mind, and after eight 





years of practical experience, I gave up a 
good engineering position to enter upon a 
college career. Many times have I felt 
repaid for this decision by the privileges 
which have come both in the class room 
and out of it, to guide students in their 
studies, to set before them high ideals, to 
help them in their life purposes, to en- 


courage them in their difficulties, to steady 
them in their faith, yes, as opportunity 
offers, to lead them to Christ. 

Few callings offer greater satisfaction 
in life than that of a college professor 
who really cares to devote his life to the 
service of caring for the full development 
of his students. 


THE GREAT GAME OF KEEPING 
SCHOOL 


By John Edmund Barss 


Loomis Institute 


HE Great War has been called a lieu- 

tenants’ war. The actual combat was 
for the most part directed by subalterns 
and non-commissioned officers, close to 
their men. A teacher's position is some- 
what analogous to theirs. He is the leader 
in sight, he stands by to encourage and 
direct his youngsters in their assault on 
positions which they must win or pass 
into obscurity, he moves forward with 
them, he is the one on whom they must 
depend. He cannot spare them the pain 
of conflict, but he can see to it that they 
are well led. If he leaves them trium- 
phant on the heights of their utmost 
achievement, he has put the world for- 
ward, whatever the strategy of the high 
command. 

A school is more than a series of com- 
partments in which groups of individuals 
are employed in pinning labels on sub- 
junctives, offending the nostrils with 
fuming test-tubes, or finding the value of 
some wholly insignificant +. The whole 
is always greater than the sum of its parts, 
when that whole is alive. And in teach- 
ing one is in perpetual contact with life, 
life without the opaque varnish of adult 
convention, life which still can be directed 
and moulded and made fine. 

It’s a great game, the game of keeping 
school, and there’s nothing in the long run 
more stimulating than contact with a 
class, alive because you have made it alive. 
And the teacher’s part of the game is not 
less thrilling because he knows well that 
if he slips, down they all go—and on top 
of him!—like a crowd of skaters in a 
small rink. 

What has a man done at the end of 
an hour? He has done much more than 
merely to pry open unwilling minds to 
the end that he may insert sundry items 
of knowledge. He has performed a public 
service, exceptional and definite. He has 
aided a group of minds in the process of 
right thinking, and done what one man 
can do to insure that the actions of his 
pupils when they become men and women 
will be based on reason and be helpful to 
the state. He will have laid a sure founda- 
tion for right living by-and-by, under the 
stress of strange problems and iridescent 
theories. The whole impact of a teacher’s 
influence is not made in the classroom, but 
if he is not prepared to succeed there, he 
will be a certain failure. What he is is of 
supreme importance, it will speak in every 
syllable he utters and be revealed in a 
thousand ways; but mere personality be- 


comes very “mere” indeed if the teacher 
cannot instruct. 

If he can instruct, the door is wide 
open for the entry of countless opportu- 
nities to win and mould his pupils. It is 
rather fascinating to study how to preach 
without preaching, to advise and not to be 
a prig. In fact, this is best done when it 
is not studied; or rather the study must 
be to remain content with a hint or a 
word when the temptation is to say 
everything possible. The schoolmaster’s 
parish is without doubt unique in its pos- 
sibilities—and in its demands. It is em- 
phatically not a field for men who lack 
tone and purpose. 

I am sure that the disappointments of 
boy-tending are more than balanced by 
its pleasant surprises. There is the ever- 
present possibility that the apparently 
dull mind will awake, and that idleness 
will be exchanged for industry as the 
feeling of responsibility develops at the 
age of adolescence. And now and then 
comes that which I count among the great 
prizes of life—the knowledge that this 
man or that connects an old teacher with 
his own progress or success. Apprecia- 
tion is not to be sought for, but it will 
come; and when it does come, even if 
self-knowledge compels us to discount the 
benefits we are thought to have conferred, 
still to have such a thing happen warms 
like a fire on a frosty day. 

But it is a game after all. If angels 
play games, I think this is the sort they 
would enjoy. To sit at the back of the 
loom and not to be sure of the pattern, 
to make the melody and not to know 
whether the listener is tone-deaf or only 
affecting not to hear, to sow the seed and 
leave its germinating to forces beyond 
our control—this is the way the game of 
life is played; but we are willing to play 
the game because a greater One has willed 
that so we must deal with life. It is not 
always easy. No game worth playing is. 
The carpenter makes a hox, and there it 
is for him to see and fé¢el and measure 
and admire; even the man who digs a 
ditch has earned the distinction of having 
a red lantern hung. over his work at 
night; but the teacher, while he often 
feels that virtue has gone out of him, does 
not know whether it has been dissipated 
or received. There’s enough uncertainty 
about teaching to make it a man’s job; 
there’s enough importance to make it a 
job for the best-trained, keenest, biggest 
man one can become. 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD ENGINEER’ 


By JOSEPH W. ROE 


W E have had a lesson in the war. Our 
doughboys 


were the equal of any 
Europe. The Germans said, 
however, that they were poorly led, not be- 
cause our officers were inferior in quality, 
but because they lacked the required techni 
training. 
a lew 


soldiers in 


cal You can train a private in 
months, but cannot give the 
modern officer adequate training in any- 


thing like that time. Modern warfare has 


you 


grown too complex. So, too, has modern 
industry. The scale of industrial opera- 
tions is increasing every year, and with 
this growth comes the need of better 


training and education for the leaders. 
Will our colleges provide that training ? 
If they can, and will, they will the 
greatest possible service. “For success in 
life, intellectual comes 
or third. 


do 


training second 
Without the slightest question, 
character comes first; common sense sec- 
ond, and intellectual training third.” 

This statement has had confirmation 
so authoritative as to be a 
Starter. 


thought 
The Carnegie Foundation, at the 
request of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education, the four great 
engineering and the American 
Chemical Society, undertook an exhaus 
engineering education. At 
the Joint Committee 
of the societies and the Foundation it was 
felt that, before attempting to judge the 


societies, 


tive study ot 


the first meeting of 


work of the engineering schools, there 
should be an agreement-om=the elements 
needed for success in engineering. A 


series of interviews showed almost imme- 
diately that 
certain large 


representative and 
companies 
rating col- 
graduates, giving much more 
weight to the proper personal qualities 
than to technical training; yet the em- 
phasis and attention of the engineering 
schools were directed almost wholly upon 
technical training. It seemed desirable 
therefore to continue the inquiry on the 
broadest possible basis. 


engineers 
manufacturing 
employing and systematically 


lege were 


letter 
asking the question, 


A circular was out in 1915 


“What are the most 


sent 


\n address made before the Society of 
Industrial Engineers, at Cleveland, Ohio 
Reprinted from the “Yale Alumni Weekly’’. 


important factors in determining probable 
success or failure in engineering?” The 
relative importance of the qualities as ap- 
praised in the replies of 1,500 engineers 
is as follows: 


Character 41.0% 
Judgment 17.5 
Efficiency 14.5 
Understanding of men 14.0 87% 
Knowledge 
of fundamentals 7.0 
Technique 6.0 13% 
100% 
The tenor of these replies was so un- 
expected and so vital that a second letter 


was sent out to the 30,000 members of 
the four engineering societies. More than 
7,000 replies of which 
944% placed the character group first, 
and put knowledge and technique last. 
The rating of the groups according to the 
analysis of these replies is as follows: 


were received, 


Character 24.0% 
Judgment 19.5 
Efficiency 16.5 
Understanding of men 15.0 75% 
Knowledge of 

fundamentals 15.0 
Technique 10.0 25% 

100% 


The percentages according to this rating 
were not quite the same as in the first re- 
plies but the order was unchanged. I 
know of no judgment on this question 
which can be considered so authoritative. 
Seldom does a producer have a clearer 
statement of what the market wants. The 
colleges, as producers, must take heed. 

While the value of personal qualities is 
rated three times as high as the purely 
professional ones, a man with 100% of 
the personal qualities but without tech- 
nical equipment is still only 75% of what 
he might be and ought to be. 
bankrupt a business. The difference be- 
tween and 100% may easily mean 
failure or success in these days of narrow 
margins. Hence the essential need of the 
best technical training. 


A saint can 


=" Of 
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THE 


CLASS IN 


RURAL LEADERSHIP AT MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The colleges can do much in the devel 
opment of these personal qualities, more 
with some than others. Character, in 
tegrity, and responsibility may all be de 
veloped by the Honor System in examina- 
tions, and self-government in student af- 
fairs. I have never known a case where 
students betrayed confidence and responsi 
bility entrusted to them. When they feel 
that they are “on their honor” their stand 
ards are higher and the discipline stricter 
than under faculty control, and it is im- 
measurably better when these are self-im- 
posed because of the resultant growth in 
character. 

But there is another form of responsi 
bility wanted—the best standards of work- 
manship. A man, whatever his accom 
plishments, should be satisfied with noth 
ing less than the best he can do. Here 
the colleges as a whole are far behind 
good business standards. There is no 
recognized cut system in business, allow 
ing a definite number or percentage of 
unexcused absences. A workman is ex- 
pected to be on his job one hundred per 
cent of the time—football games, girls 
from home, and fluttering mothers not 
withstanding. If students are absent from 
their work, they ought to be treated ex 
actly as they will be treated later, and it 
ought to be counted against the perform- 
ance. Neither is there in business a rec- 
ognized 60% passing grade, with the re- 
sulting attitude toward work. A _ shop 
trained boy who makes an 80% perform- 
ance thinks of it as 20% below what he 
ought to have done. If he doesn’t improv: 
he may lose his job. A college boy thinks 
of it as 20% over what he had to do. 
“Why worry?” This attitude explains 
why some manufacturers dislike college 
men—particularly young ones. Good ones 
get over it, but why should they have to? 

The average student cheerfully admits 
that in this college work he is holding 
himself to a lower standard than 
tends to use later. 
is not 


he in- 
Why otherwise if it 
This attitude is not 
constitutional because that same boy will 
work like a fiend to make the football 
team or the college daily. The rough 
and tumble competition of the so-called 
“student activities” calls for nearly every 
one of the personal qualities listed, and 
gets them. Students’ judgments of each 
other at graduation are notoriously at 
variance with scholarship standings, and 
are usually a better gauge of success, be- 
cause in these student activities a boy has 
really let himself out and demonstrated 
to what degree he has the requisites of 
character and leadership. 

Right here the colleges have one of 
their best means for developing the per- 
sonal qualities. Instead of being frowned 
upon, these student activities should be 
carefully studied, wisely encouraged, and 
highly developed. Not by any means 
should 75% of the student’s time be given 
to them, but the authorities should sys- 
tematically use the things the men want 
in order to bring out those characteristics 
which make for leadership and success. 

[Mr. Roe then made several practical 
suggestions as to what should constitute 
the basis for professional work in a course 
of industrial engineering, going somewhat 
into detail on shop method and equipment ; 


expected ? 
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industrial organization and management; 
economics; cost analysis; finance and 
marketing. } 


Finally, there is the matter of human 
relationships and knowledge of men. A 
graduate who consciously or unconsciously 
looks down on workmen, who is incapable 
of understanding them and of working 
with and through them, is hopeless as an 
executive. To start right he must look on 
workmen as men and not brass checks, 
and know the backache that hides within 
a ten-dollar bill. Every student in indus- 
trial engineering should spend his sum- 
mers in a shop—a real shop, not a college 
one—or better yet, have had a year or so 
in one before coming to college. In my 
own experience as a college teacher, | 
never had a boy who had come from a 
shop, whose class work was not the bet- 
ter for it. It not only gives point and 
meaning to his studies, but it saves him 
from the Brahminism which lurks in the 
college atmosphere and affects certain of 
the light-minded. 


The best cure for the disease, in fact 
the best all-around social and spiritual 
tonic | know for the engineering student, 
is the industrial service work which has 
been developed in our American engineer- 
ing schools under the leadership of the 
Industrial Department of the Y. M. C. A. 
It started at Yale in 1908 in an attempt to 
find a means of contact between student 
and workman, where each could help the 
other, and one as much as the other. The 
boys, in teaching English, civics, drawing, 
directing athletics, etc., and a dozen things, 
according to the aptitude of the student, 
help the workman and after a while come 
to know him and usually to like him. 
From the men, on the other hand, the boys 
get a new and profitable point of view. 
Swinging legs under the same table in 
bunkhouses, and in workmen's clubs and 
homes, the boys learn how workmen live 
and of what they are thinking. Inci- 
dentally, such contact is an eye-opener to 
foreign workmen; for they often meet in 
one of these clean-cut, upstanding boys 
the first real American they have known 
who is not a politician, a saloon-keeper, or 
an agitator. The boys find out that some 
of these men, though ignorant in many 
ways, are as clear-headed as themselves. 
The student realizes, too, that shops are 
full of clean-cut young chaps, appren- 
tices, who know practical things of which 
the student has never heard, and he dis- 
covers that these workmen have as much 
character and grit and as good a brain as 
he himself. A “plan” view of a man is de- 
ceptive. If you want to know what he 
looks like you must see him from the side, 
shoulder to shoulder. You may not agree 
with the workman’s thought and reason- 
ing, but you should want to know it, 
and the only way to know it is to become 
intimate with him on a natural, un- 
strained basis, until he has come to think 
of you as one of his kind. Industrial 
service work opens up a student’s eyes 
and heart, sets his mind thinking on social 
problems which otherwise would not have 
had a moment’s thought, and starts him 
into the shop with an attitude toward 
workmen which means that the contacts 
of the shop will get across both ways. 


WHO FOLLOWS IN THEIR TRAIN? 


AXNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the recent tragic deaths of James 
Perry and Frank L. Johnson. Early on 
the morning of February first they were 
killed in an attack by a large force of 
Turkish brigands vpon them and their 
convoy of Near East Relief supplies. The 
news is a source of great grief to their 
many friends in student Association work 
in this country. Mr. Perry, who is a 
graduate of Colby College and Hartford 
Theological Seminary, had been active in 
Association work in his undergraduate 
days. He is remembered as an all round 
college man—athlete, musician, and leader 
of the Northfield delegation. Mr. John- 
son will be remembered for his enduring 
work at Ohio University, and at Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., 
and for his service of two years as State 
Student Secretary of Indiana. 


AMES PERRY was in truth a mission- 

ary. He volunteered while still a 
student; the only 
question that re- 
mained for him to 
answer was, where 
he should go, and 
into what line of 
service. 

He had become 
greatly interested in 
Turkey. A call to 
this field came from 
the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Y. M. 
C. A., and in 1913 
Mrs, Perry and he 
agreed to go to 
Stamboul, the old Turkish and Byzantine 
section of Constantinople, there to estab- 
lish a modern Association, Sailing was 
set for August of 1914, but the outbreak 
of the war made the trip impossible. 


After the signing of the armistice the 
way opened for pushing on to Con- 
stantinople and Mr. and Mrs. Perry ac- 
cordingly sailed for their destination early 
in 1919. In less than a year a work of 
astounding breadth had been developed 
in Constantinople, Smyrna, Adana and 
Aleppo. 

We quote from Mr. Perry’s last report: 


JAMES PERRY 


The outlook for 1920 is extremely bright. 
There are no limitations to what can be 
accomplished, except human and material 
limitations. A short time ago the secretary 
of the Holy Synod in Constantinople, in an 
address delivered before the Young Men's 
Christian Association, claimed that the 
program of the Association was a most 
vital contribution to the actual building up 
of a League of Nations; that it forms an 
integral and important part of the world’s 
peace for which millions have fought and 
died during the war. 


No matter what the political situation 
may be and no matter who might accept 
mandatories for this land, the program of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association~is 
laying the bedrock foundation of proper 
inter-religious toleration, international har- 
mony and international peace. The actions 
of governments are temporal, but the re- 
sults obtained in a movement whose cor- 
nerstone is Jesus Christ must be identified 
with the eternal and permanent New Jeru- 
salem on earth. 





Professor Clarence R. Johnson of 
Brown University, writing of Perry, 
says: “I met himin 1910, when he was an 
undergraduate at Colby College. Well do 
I remember that first meeting. I had been 
reading some dull treatise about Chris- 
tianity, but here in James Perry I found 
something better than a treatise; here 
was a radiant Christian full of abundant 
life. Wherever one might see James 
Perry, whether among students eager for 
life, or among the French “Poilus” anx- 
ious to face death in the trenches, or 
among prisoners of war longing for peace 
and home, or among our American boys 
in a foreign land, there one saw an out- 
standing personality in the art of radi- 
ating friendliness and good-cheer. He 
seemed to have as an ever present motto 
the immortal words of Sophocles, ‘I was 
made to love and not to hate.’” 


RANK L. JOHNSON entered the 
overseas service of the Young Men’s 
Christian Asso- 
ciation and was sent 
to France late in 
1917. During the 
Chateau Thierry of- 
fensive he was at- 
tached to the 104th 
Infantry of the 
“Fighting Yankee 
Division.” He was 
cited for conspicu- 
ous bravery. After 
seventeen months at 
the front he re- 
FRANK L. JOHNSON turned to America. 

However, his mag- 
nificent spirit and efficient work had 
marked him for a permanent place in 
one of the critical overseas fields; he was 
therefore called by the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Association to go to India. 
Conditions made it inadvisable, at the last 
moment, to go to that field, but Mrs. 
Johnson and he gladly gave up the attrac- 
tion of a longer stay in America in favor 
of the immediate needs in France and 
Constantinople. 











In the latter city Mr. Johnson set about 
organizing a club for American sailors. 
He promoted sight-seeing tours which 
furnished information on art and history 
to as many as six hundred men at one 
time. He also enlisted, in a great social 
program for the benefit of the sailors, 
all the ladies of the American colony. 
This work was a marked success. 


Mr. Johnson had organized his work so 
efficiently that he felt justified in asking 
for his release by January 1, 1920, so that 
he might complete his journey to India. 
Mrs. Johnson and he accordingly started 
for Egypt, via the Bagdad Railway. They 
were prevailed upon, however, to make 
another stop en route,.in order to. help the 
leaders in Marash (northern Syria) start 
a “Y” program for which they had long 
been clamoring. It was shortly after this 
work had been put on a firm basis that 
Mr. Johnson, with Mr. Perry, undertook 
the convoy service in which both laid 
down their lives. 
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TORONTO UNIVERSITY'S HART HOUSE 


$s Armistice Day, 1919, His Excel- 

lency the Duke of Devonshire, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, drew apart a 
pair of draped British flags, thereby un- 


veiling a great stone tablet which de- 
clared that 
“This house, called Hart House, 


was given in year MXCXIX for the per- 
petual use, employment and benefit of all 
men who shall be members, graduate as 
well as undergraduate, of the University 
of Toronto.” 

The magnificent building thus formally 
declared open is the outcome of an offer 
made in 1910 by the trustees of the estate 
of the late Hart A. loronto, 
to erect and give to the university a build- 
ing which should provide new quarters 
for the University Young Men’s Christian 


Massey, of 





THE 


DINING 


Association and 


Undergraduates’ Union. 
This proposal was itself the outcome of 
the demonstrated inadequacy of the little 
one-storied red brick building, which had 
University Association head- 
quarters ever since 1886, young 
theologian, C. W. Gordon (later to be 
known internationally as Kalph Connor), 
with a group of students, raised 
funds for the erection of what is claimed 
was the first distinctively student Y.M.( 
A. building in North America 

Since the original proposal was made, 
the rapid growth of the university ana 
the expanding other organiza- 
tions and institutions within it, led to an 
enlargement of the conception of the 
scope of the new building, which has cul- 


served as 


when a 


fellow 


needs of 


minated in the new Hart House. 
The grey stone Gothic building, which 
forms a_ beautifully proportioned rect- 


angle about a central quad, contains, in 
addition to the Y.M.C.A. quarters in the 
south wing, the Great Hall, used as the 
undergraduates’ dining hall, at either end 
of which are emblazoned the 
arms of the universities of the 

tions; the athletic section, with two large 
and three smaller gymnasia, running 
track, and high-vaulted swimming pool; 
the beautiful theatre, fully equipped, op- 
erated by the University 
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coats of 
allied na- 


Players Club; 


HALL, 


the quarters of 
Graduates’ 


the Faculty Union; a 
Common Room; a small, un- 
denominational chapel; an alcoved library 
of non-technical character; offices of the 
Students’ Administrative Council, and the 
university newspaper; guest rooms for 
visitors, an oak-arched lecture hall, with 
such additional club features as music 
room, reading room, common rooms, 
chess room, billiard room, sketching and 
modelling room, camera room, squash 
racquet courts and indoor rifle range. 
The place of the Students’ Christian 
Association in Hart House is a functional 
rather than an institutional one. In terms 
of cubic measure, its place in the build- 
ing is not extensive, the rooms labelled 
Y.M.C.A. consisting of a range of offices 





HART HOUSE 

on the lower floor, and a library and set 
of class-rooms on the upper It is their 
location, rather their extent, how- 
ever, which is of consequence. The Sec- 
retaries’ office stands opposite the East and 
West Common 


than 


Rooms in the main corri- 
dor to the Great Hall. That, it is hoped, 
will prove indicative of the relation of the 
Association officers to the student body - 
not one of external attachment, but of “in- 
the-midst.” 

Ihe function of the small class and 
committee rooms is to be the inspirational 
and organizational centres from which 
the men who believe in a Student Chris 
tian Movement shall carry its spirit and 
program of searching and _ serving 
throughout the institution. The “Y” 
rooms in Hart House are to serve as head- 
quarters rather than as the field of the 
Student Christian Association. The col- 
lege Association is neither an institution 
nor a department, but a movement. It 
must depend not on adventitious induce- 
ments but upon the vitality of its purpose, 
upon the appeal of its three-fold spirit 
of fellowship, seeking. and service, upon 
the fundamental contribution it can make 
to the whole outlook and character of 
students. 

While material facilities are amply pro- 
vided in the Hart House arrangement for 


the carrying on of the Association pro- 
gram, the secretaries are liberated from 
details of plant administration, to promote 
this fundamental work of the Movement 
At the same time through its representa 
tion on the Hart House Board of 
Stewards, the Association has a voice in 
the shaping and execution of the policy 
of the House as a whole. 

In brief, where Hart House provides 
students with almost everything conceiy 
able physical, social and esthetic ad 
vantage, the function of the Student 
Christian Association is to contribute to 
the realization of a spirit and a soul that 
shall not be less worthy than its setting 


H. S. Patton. 


GETTING AT THE 
FACTS' 


WO able and interesting speakers 

have recently visited Cornell—the on 
representing the right wing of American 
capital, its point of view and social phil- 
osophy; the other, the left wing of the 
British labor movement. 
students 


Their appeals to 
apart as the two 
ends of the spectrum but on one thing 
they agreed: on getting the facts before 
the people. 


were as wide 


Public education in social and 
economic facts was their united message. 
Which set of facts they did not specify, al- 
though the publicity propaganda offices 
which have been set up by both these 
groups are carefully attending to that. 
We are apt to smoke things out sooner 
or later in America, not so soon perhaps 
as our English cousins with their happy 
habit of heckling and their love of public 


debate, but still we do get at things if 
once we sense the facts and scent the is- 
sue clearly—all of which is only true, 


of course, if nobody succeeds in dragging 
a skunk across the trail. 

This indeed is one of the newer moods 
among undergraduates. It breaks out un- 
expectedly in rooms, bobs up in 
“bull sessions” in fraternity houses late at 
night, and gets to the front when men 
who were in the service stop now and 
then to ask each other what the nation is 
coming to and how soon we may again 
have to put on the khaki. It is likewise 
a national mood and worldwide necessity, 
for it is a logical accompaniment of the 
resurge of democracy and of all fresh 
liberations of experience. 


class 


Lord James Bryce, best loved of all 
Englishmen by Americans, recently wrote 
to the Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
the following sentences, which deserve at 
least three readings: 

“In my judgment there has never been 
a time at which the systematic and im- 
partial study of social and economic ques- 
tions has been so urgent as at the present 
dav. We stand on the threshold of a new 
age. The problems which confront us 
and the other leading democratic states of 
the world are of the most complex and 
the most vital character, and can only be 
solved by patient examination conducted 
in a spirit of scientific detachment accom- 








‘Reprinted from ‘“The Cornell Era.”’ 
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panied by a wide diffusion of adult civic 
education. To avert grave conflicts between 
classes and interests we must in good time 
enquire into and determine so far as pos- 
sible their causes and conditions. We 
need, therefore, today and at once, a 
much more adequate provision for social 
research and for giving publicity to the 
results o1 such research.” 

In reply to such a challenge the faculty 
mind re-examines the list of curriculum 
courses in economics, sociology, politics, 
and related subjects and if they are ade- 
quate in number, varied in character and 
offered by men of tested scholarship, it is 
apt to rest content. But what response 
will the undergraduate body make for 
those hundreds of college men who take 
few or none of these courses, whose main 
drive is the acquisition of increased ef- 
ficiency in some practical discipline, the 
development of technique in some narrow 
aspect of applied science? Are these men 
not also to get on to the high spots of the 
social crisis for the sake of intelligent 
citizenship in the Republic? 

There are manifold evidences through- 
out undergraduate life that one of the 
turns in the tide of student sentiment this 
year is to share in discovery, discussion, 
and action, in relation to essential facts 
in our social and economic life. This is 
indeed the foremost public business in 
American today. 

Such questions as these are to the fore: 
What are the real causes of industrial un- 
rest? Where does the issue really lie in 
the coal strike? Is the steel strike over, 
or are 100,000 men still out and if so, 
why? Is Bolshevism a terrible public 
menace or is it a red herring? What is 
America’s duty in the face of Armenia's 
history and present crisis? What are the 
facts about Japan’s operations in China? 
Was the Peace Treaty rejected because of 
radical or conservative opposition ? 

Men flounder on these and similar ques- 
tions and gradually, perhaps unconscious- 
ly swing their thinking out into such pub- 
lic issues in order that their preparation 
for future action in public affairs shall be 
in accord with the mutualism of our time 
and the demands of public necessity upon 
their private life. 

No longer can anybody live a placid 
private life, content only with his personal 
affairs. The public butts in upon us from 
all sides. The drastic intrusions of public 
interests into private pleasures are well 
within the vital experiences of even the 
youngest freshmen. One needs cite only 
the strong arm of the draft, the operation 
of nation-wide prohibition, the rationing 
of food and fuel and the collection of 
such public revenues as are suggested by 
the payment of a billion dollars of in- 
come taxes through one internal revenue 
office, as typical illustrations of a process 
which has swept over all phases of experi- 
ence in modern life and made the common 
necessities dominate over private desires. 

If all college men are to have an easy 
opportunity for frank and informal pub- 
lic discussion of such social factors as 
these, there will gradually develop in the 
life of the university certain centres of 
free discussion, hot spots of interest, 
forums and discussion groups, both regu- 
lar and irregular, small and large. 

R. H. Epwarps. 


MAKE THE SUMMER COUNT 


By B. M. CHERRINGTON 


“The tents have been struck and once 
more humanity is on the march”—to quote 
General Smuts. Confusion of opinion is 
rampant as to which way humanity is 
marching, if at all, and toward what goal. 
One group declares emphatically that our 
present order is fundamentally wrong 
and must be banished, another contends 
it is fundamentally right and that the dis- 
senters must be banished. Both could not 
be right}; both could be and probably are 
wrong. 

What then is the truth? Everywhere 
is unrest. What are its root causes? Can 
it possibly be*the surface indication of 
a great underlying converging movement 
of humanity upon some far goal? If so, 
must the movement be marked always by 
chaotic dissension and discord, as at pres- 
ent, or can the morale of humanity be 
restored and its forces marshalled into a 
solid, harmonious body, sweeping with 
ever greater power toward this objective? 

College men are profoundly interested 
in this problem. If any one doubts, let 
him investigate what happened at Des 
Moines in the opening days of 1920. 
Often students have the feeling that 
in the comparative seclusion of college 
halls they are out of touch with the real 
world in which these great issues are 
throbbing. True it is that for these 
present months we, as students, are some- 
what out of touch with that outer “world 
of realities.” But how about next sum- 
mer? : 

Here are a few suggestions as to how 
we may “Make the Summer Count.” 
Throw your imagination into gear and 
add to the list. 

First. We can all do the reading on 
labor and social problems which our 
crowded curriculum has been forcing us 
to postpone. We shall wish to study with 
care that program which some one has 
designated as the greatest political docu- 
ment since the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—the Reconstruction Program of 
the British Labor Party. “Man to Man,” 
by Leitch; “The New Spirit in Industry,” 
by Johnson; “The Science of Power,” by 
Kidd, will probably be on our reading list. 
Why not now re-read “Christianity and 
the Social Crisis,” by Rauschenbush. 
Magazines will receive more attention, 
especially The Outlook, The New Repub- 
lic, The Nation, The World Outlook. 

Second. What limitless opportunity have 
college men to serve as boys’ leaders! 
The college man is the younger boys’ 
hero and the contacts made as camp 
leader, Scout Master, Sunday School 
teacher, or in other forms of boys’ activ- 
ity, will probably make a lasting contribu- 
tion to boys’ ideals and life purposes. 

Third. Calls for assistance in the pro- 
gram of the Church and kindred agencies 
are legion. Not infrequently students 
take charge of Sunday services in small 
or struggling churches. Deputations are 
always welcome. Vacation Bible schools 
are increasing and so is the call for lead- 
ers. A difficult but valuable contribution 
has been made by some students in 
preaching the gospel with the modern so- 


cial interpretation, to audiences of indus- 
trial workers. Opportunities exist in 
every community for teaching English 
and civics to foreigners. Many other 
forms of :community service might be 
mentioned.’ 

Fourth. Many students will locate indus- 
trial “jobs” where it will be possible to 
join labor unions or at least attend cen- 
tral labor council meetings as fraternal 
delegates. In no better way could one 
come to understand the psychology and 
point of view of organized labor. 


Fully as large a number will migrate 
to the farms. Here they will find oppor- 
tunity to study social conditions in rural 
life, the problem of migratory labor, emi- 
gration to the cities, and similar ques- 
tions. Such study might be made more 
intelligible if conducted under the super- 
vision of the department of economics or 
sociology. Questionnaires should be pre- 
pared and several meetings held before 
the close of college for instruction in the 
methods of scientific investigation. 

In a western city the state Federation 
of Labor, which has offered to co-operate 
with employers’ organizations in securing 
industrial “jobs” for a selected group of 
students, will grant them the privilege of 
attending union meetings as _ fraternal 
delegates and will provide lectures on the 
history and policies of American trade 
unionism. It is proposed that represen- 
tatives of employers’ associations and va- 
rious social agencies will also address the 
group. This combined work and study 
program will be under the direction of 
the economics and sociology departments 
of the colleges represented and if the 
work proves to be sufficiently thorough, 
credit may be given. 

Fifth. The above plan is a modification 
of the New York City Summer Service 
idea. Of course the greatest privilege any 
of us could experience would be to spend 
the summer in New York under the direc- 
tion of “Dick” Edwards. 

Whether in shops, on the farm, or in 
lumber camps, all our study should be 
made upon the basis of an earnest search 
for the meanings of Christ’s spirit and 
principles when translated in social and 
industrial terms. The brilliant editor of 
an influential city newspaper recently 
made the statement: “I have never been 
regarded as a- religious man. I am not 
now a church member, but I can see no 
hope for America or the world except 
we build our educational and social sys- 
tems around a true interpretation of 
Christianity.” This is typical of conclu- 
sions being reached by thoughtful men 
everywhere, both within and without the 
Church. What changes must inevitably 
come in the life of the world when all 
the relations of men are controlled by 
the spirit of Him who said, “I am come 
that ye might have abundant life”! With 
that spirit incarnate in our lives let us 
prepare to “Make the Summer Count.” 





1A full list of different types of service 
is given in Edwards’ pamphlet, ‘“‘Com- 
munity Service,’’ published by Association 
Press. 
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EDITORIALS 


Following Up the Conferences 
HE 


conference 


most critical days for student 
delegates are those that 
immediately follow the break-up of 
the gathering. How shall a man in 
the summer camp, the factory, or the har- 
vest field, pursue the habit of the Morn- 
ing Watch that he began during the ever- 
memorable ten days? For the first time 
God has become real to him; how shall he 
find strength to continue that experience 
and to deepen it? He has seen great vi- 
and revolutionary decisions, 
and there is danger that the force of these 
will weaken in the company of those who 
have no sympathy with these things. How 
shall all the inspiration be carried over 
the eighty summer 
reopens ? 


sions made 


days before college 

It is encouraging, first of all, to remem- 
ber that during the past thirty-five years 
thousands of men have succeeded in solv- 
ing problems and have not only 
themselves been permanently transformed 
but have worked great changes on their 
campuses. They have discovered that 
God is as near in the summer hotel, on 
the farm, in the mill, and in the dormi- 
tory, as he is at Silver Bay or Seabeck. 
What thousands proven 
thousands can successfully test. 


these 


have true other 

In the next place, it is well for each 
delegate to immediately, the first 
day after the adjourning of the confer- 
ence, to act on the resolutions he has 
formed, to keep the Morning Watch, for 


begin 


instance, or to tell his home circle and 
friends of the decision he has made. 
The members of a delegation have 


often found it wise to keep in touch with 
each other by 
and they 


letter during the summer, 
might well agree to 
each other daily in prayer. 


remember 


\ man need not wait until college opens, 
moreover, to begin helping in religious 
In the young people’s society 
of his home church, or in the Sunday 
school, all too sadly depleted by the sum- 
mer exodus, new enthusiasm and life is 
One’s high school chums 
and the younger boys who look up to one 
because the latter has been in college can 
all be helped. “Personal work” 
begun at once. 


leadership. 


most welcome. 


can be 


The wise delegation leader will see that 
before leaving the conference definite 
plans are made for conserying the effects 
of the gathering during the weeks that 
immediately follow and every wise dele- 
gate will see in this summer some of his 
greatest opportunities. 


Utilizing the Vacation 


AG! TATION for the shortening of col- 
* lege vacations has been noticeable dur- 
ing the past year. The movement in gen 
eral has met with little success, but back 
of it is an unescapable thought—college 
men are more than prone to waste the 
better part of their summer vacations. 

With this in mind, the use of the sum- 
mer should be a matter of paramount im- 
portance to all student Christian leaders. 
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must be 
spent in 
Associa- 


The results of the conferences 
conserved; time should be wisely 
good reading, exercise and play; 
tion leaders should plan for the work of 
the new year. The first month’s work in 
the fall term will set the pace for the 
remaining eight. In this connection come 
the following considerations : 

The hand-book—Each Association 
usually prepares the college hand-book, 
which is sent during the summer to all 
incoming men. In order to make this 
count for the most in the enlisting of the 
early and hearty support of the Christian 
leaders entering from the schools, college 
men who are schoolmates or friends of 
these incoming men might well send the 
hand-book to them with a personal note 
urging their affiliation with 
Association upon arrival. 


the college 


The freshwten—lIs there any one phase 
of the college Association’s yearly pro- 
gram more important than that of lining 
up a large group of freshmen who, 
throughout their course, will stand com- 
mitted to Christian ideals and life? The 
moment to strike, and to strike hard for 
this, is at the very outset of the year; 
hence the importance of locating these 
men at the schools and the summer con- 
ferences and meeting with them individ- 
ually and perhaps in a group early in the 
fall. Letter writing and considerable plan- 
ning between cabinet members will thus 
be needed during the summer months. 

The setting-up conference—For a quick 
get-away in September it is essential that 
all cabinet men and other interested lead- 
ers reach college thirty-six or forty-eight 
hours before the arrival of the rest of the 
men. This will give ample opportunity 
for a period of isolated and unhurried 
planning of the year’s work and will elimi- 
nate mistakes and waste of time during 
the later weeks 
full swing. 


when the college is in 


The main idea is: A summer vacation 
is all right, but do not, in the meanwhile, 
put the Association work on the shelf. 


The Secretary's Summer Job 


,;;ACH spring the college student is 

faced with the question, “What shall 
I do this summer?” A few go to summer 
school to make up either past or future 
work; some go to a summer resort to 
loaf away twelve weeks at the expense of 
indulgent parents, and an increasing num- 
ber go to work for the summer at occu- 
pations more or less well chosen with 
regard to the training which may thereby 
be gained for a chosen life work; usually, 
however, it is the remuneration rather 
than the character of the work that de- 
termines the choice. 


Should the student secretary face this 
same problem each spring? Are we to 
consider the student secretaryship a nine 
months’ or a twelve months’ job? Some- 
times it has become necessary for the stu- 
dent secretary to work during the sum- 
mer because while paid a nine months’ 
salary, he discovered to his dismay that 
expenses are a twelve months’ responsi- 
bility. Beyond a doubt, colleges should 


see that their secretaries receive a twelve 
months’ living wage, just as do professors. 
However, that question is not one for 
secretarial decision. It is for the secre- 
tary to decide whether or not he has a 
job which is worthy of twelve months of 
his time. 

Every successfully handled student sec- 
retaryship does demand twelve months of 
a man’s time. The three months not de- 
voted to campus work may be spent in 
various ways. Surely the summer schools 
and conferences offer as fine an invest- 
ment in the interests of the secretary's 
position as could be found. There is 
much organization work around a college 
town which can be handled in the sum- 
mer time and disposed of before autumn 
presents its multitude of duties. Among 
the activities which may be thus disposed 
of might be the Ladies’ Auxiliary and the 
Church Cooperation Committees; gospel 
team preparation in nearby communities ; 
and, above all, that mass of correspond- 
ence with students who will share in the 
responsibility of the Christian work dur- 
ing the next year. All of these and many 
others are things which might largely be 
done during the summer, and if a secre- 
tary be paid in terms of an annual salary, 
surely the responsibility to do these things 
rests upon him. 

One of the greatest opportunities of the 
coming summer is attendance at the Sec- 
retaries’ Summer School Assembly, which 
will be held at Lake Forest, August 21 to 
September 6. The secretary cannot con- 
tribute to his own work more largely 
than by attendance at this gathering. 

This doesn’t mean that the secretary is 
to have no vacation, but it does mean 
that he is not to have a three months 
vacation. It means, also, that his vacation 
plans are not the most important part of 
his summer’s plans. 


Federation Visitors 


N account of the helpful relation 

between the Student Department and 
the Foreign Department of the general 
Association Movement, we often have op- 
portunities for conferences of mutual 
helpfulness with workers from Latin 
America, India, Japan, and China. In 
fact, these conferences come to us so 
easily and so frequently that possibly 
some of us do not realize to the full ex- 
tent the rare privilege which is ours in 
being thus directly related to the general 
Association movement and particularly to 
the Foreign Department. The recent fel- 
lowship with our friends from Europe 
at the Des Moines Convention gave us a 
stimulating insight into the problems and 
accomplishments of our comrades in the 
European nations. 


It is difficult to measure and evaluate. 
one over against the other, every detail 
of the work in the United States and 
Canada with that, say, of one of the older 
countries of Europe, such as Holland or 
Great Britain. For example, there is one 
striking feature about the Des Moines 
Convention of which every European visi- 
tor has spoken, namely, the evident youth- 
fulness of the student delegates. A simi- 
lar characterization of local student lead- 
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ership was mentioned both by Dr. Rutgers 
and M. Henriod after their visits to some 
score of our colleges and universities. 
Taking the student Association work as a 
whole, it would probably be safe to say 
that the rank and file of the student As- 
sociation membership is at least two years 
younger than that of the European student 
movement membership. This does not 
mean that work is not going forward 
among graduate students but that these 
students are relatively not so numerous. 

The development of popular education 
in the United States during the past dec- 
ade has‘ been so phenomenal that it has 
placed a very great burden upon the 
student Associations. The task of 
evangelizing these thousands of students, 
many of whom come from homes where 
they have not had much, if any, religious 
training, has been a very great one. 

We firmly believe that if the American 
Student Movement can make any con- 
tribution to the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, it will be not by imi- 
tating methods and ideals which have 
been found effective in other Movements, 
although we have much to learn from 
each of them, but rather by discovering 
the best possible plans, principles, and 
methods which fit the particular problems 
in this great new country. We trust that 
there is in the Federation a growing 
number of thoughtful leaders who will 
welcome such honest and sincere experi- 
ence and welcome it, too, as the choicest 
gift which the American Movement can 
bring into the common reservoir of life 
of the Federation. Similarly, the things 
which we welcome most from Holland, 
England, China, Australia and Asia are 
the new truths, the distinctive methods 
of work, the fresh visions of Christ which 
grow out of their genuine attempts to 
meet the peculiar needs of students in 
each nation. 


New Southern Secretary 


Professor H. C. Gossard, Ph.D., of 
the University of Oklahoma, joins the 
staff of the International Committee for 
work in the Southern field. It will be 
recalled that Dr. W. D. Weatherford re- 
signed from this position last year to 
accept the presidency of the Southern 
Te: &. Frank Steger re- 
turned from work in Palestine in time to 
cooperate in this field during the present 
college year. 


A. College. 


Dr. Gossard’s training has been such that 
it fits him in a unique way to cooperate 
with the state committees and local Asso- 
ciations in this important field. He is a 
graduate of Ohio Northern University 
and received his doctorate at Johns Hop- 
kins. During the war he was connected 
with the United States Naval Academy 
in Annapolis and has for several years 
been an effective helper in the summer 
conferences of the Student Movement. 
During the past year, in addition to his 
work in the Department of Mathe- 
matics at the University of Oklahoma, 
he has been acting secretary of the As- 
sociation. 


A Student's Note 
Book 


The meeting of the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, which had been announced to be 
held in Sweden July 30 to August 7 will, 
instead, be held in Switzerland. Among 
those from America who will attend this 
meeting will be John R. Mott, David R. 
Porter, and Charles D. Hurrey. 


* * * 


At a recent conference of the staff of 
the International Committee several vis- 
itors from other Movements were present. 
E. H. Clarke, National Secretary of Can- 
ada, who will attend the Federation Com- 
mittee meeting in Switzerland, reported 
an encouraging outlook for the secre- 
taries’ conference and the students’ con- 
ference, both of which will be held at 
Cobourg, Ont. I. Barza is national secre- 
tary for student Association work in the 
Philippines. W. J. Rose, who returned 
last summer to the leadership of the Stu- 
dent Movement in Poland, has been in 
this country for a few weeks on a special 
mission connected with the rehabilitation 
of that country. Several sessions to con- 
sider the Bible study program were at- 
tended by Professor S. H. Hooke of Vic- 
toria College, Toronto University; Pro- 
fessor A. Bruce Curry, Jr., of the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School; Professor 
Henry B. Wright of Yale; Professor W. 
N. James of Oberlin, and H. L. Seamans 
of the Ohio State Committee. 


* * * 


Charles R. Brown, Dean of the School 
of Religion of Yale University, has re- 
cently returned from a trip through 
southern schools and universities. His 
tour was planned for the purpose of in- 
teresting students in graduate work in his 
own school. His contribution, however, 
was much larger than one of information. 
The eminence of his own name and the 
school which he represents attracted large 
crowds wherever he spoke, and a great 
many opportunities were extended by the 
university administrations for speaking to 
entire student bodies. 


* * * 


Des Moines delegates will be interested 
to learn that “Red” Drew, the lengthy, 
auburn-haired yell leader of the Califor- 
nia delegation, has been doubly honored 
this spring by being elected as university 
yell leader and Y.M.C.A. president for 
next year. 

* * * 


Honor men at Columbia University 
are to have the benefit of a new sys- 
tem of instruction. Books selected by the 
faculty as those upon which civilization 
in large measure depends will be given 
these men to read and digest. These books 
will include history, science, economics, 
philosophy and other subjects. Informal 
weekly meetings will be held for the inter- 
change of ideas among these honor stu- 
dents, and between them and the instruc- 
tor. This plan aims to give each man the 
greatest possible benefit from his study. 


News and Views 


Several southern schools which have 
never before been represented at Blue 
Ridge are this year 
making an effort to 
send delegations. 
Among these institu- 
tions are Augusta Mili- 
tary Academy, Va., and Peabody College, 
Tenn. A healthy stress is being laid 
upon the religious strength of individual 
delegates rather than on the size of dele- 
gations, and many colleges are reporting 
that the present year is one when delega- 
tions can really be picked. 

In this regard Blue Ridge is following 
the plan which several years ago the Lake 
Geneva conference was forced to adopt, 
because of the large number of delegates 
who applied for registration. Other con- 
ferences are also finding their accommo- 
dations limited and the time may soon 
come when, even more than now, it will 
be a privilege to be included in a summer 
conference delegation. Those who have 
the opportunity of attending this year’s 
conferences may well be congratulated. 


“Few Are 
Chosen” 


On Sub-Freshman Day Brown Univer- 

sity entertains prospective freshmen on 

the campus. The Chris- 

The Sub- tian Association this 

Frechmen year gave souvenirs to 

the men and had a 

register for securing 

their names and addresses. The register 

will be of help this summer in communi- 
cating with next year’s freshmen. 

The University of Michigan Association 
has also found this plan of entertaining 
sub-freshmen a very satisfactory one. 
Any one who, as a sub-freshman, has ex- 
perienced the thrill of visiting a college 
campus, will realize how plastic are these 
future students to the impressions re- 
ceived at that time. The Association may 
well seek to give such men the hearty 
welcome of the Christian men on the 
campus. 


Fred H. Rindge, Jr., visited during 
April a number of southern universities. 
The following, from 
Mississipi A. & M., is 
a typical result: “We 
have organized educa- 
tional classes which 
meet three nights of each week for the 
Negro men on the campus. We will also 
have a Bible class for them beginning next 
Sunday afternoon. The superintendent of 
the cotton mill has purchased a complete 
baseball outfit for the mill boys and two 
of our men are going over three after- 
noons of each week to work with them. 
The band has twice given a concert at 
the mill. The music was very much en- 
joyed.” 


Opportunity 
at Our Door 


Similar results from other places show 
very clearly that the opportunities for col- 
lege men to secure first-hand contact with 
industry, from the standpoint of the 
workingman, are limited only by willing- 
ness to seek such opportunities. This 
work we believe will increasingly appeal 
to college men as worthy of the best they 
have to give. 
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NORMAL 


TRAINING BIBLE STUDY 


GROUP, 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY (CONN.) 


WHAT I HAVE COME TO BELIEVE 
ABOUT BIBLE DISCUSSION 
GROUPS AND WHY 


5 he discussion group method is prac 
tical At Washington and Lee we 
it succeed with no better than 
average leadership material 


have mad 
There have 
been certain group failures, of course, but 
the 


subject material discussed has really 


had the light of Christ’s teaching thrown 


upon it in these groups, and the sixteen 
weeks’ series has been completed with 
more groups meeting at the close of the 
series than at the beginning. This had 
never been done when the method used 
was that of Bible class and teacher. The 


latter method always accomplished some 
thing, but almost the 
natural the 


invariably classes 
death 


planned had been completed 


died a before series 


There are four reasons why I am con 
vinced that method of 
voluntary Bible study is better than teach 
ing 

(1) Discussion is 
thought. In 


discussion as a 


more provocative of 
order to take part in a dis 
cussion a man has to think about the topic 
continuously during the group meeting to 
The 
lecture method holds only those who are 
thoroughly the beginning. 
The and method 
only obedient attention from the individ- 
ual addressed. 


be able to express his own opinion. 


interested in 
question answer gets 
But a man is instinctively 
what his fellow students 
think about any topic, and if he is going 


interested in 


to answer or agree with their arguments, 
he has to know what they have said, which 
naturally brings about an alertness and in- 
terest which could never be stimulated by 
either of the other two methods 


(2) Discussion commitment. 
\ verbally expressed view before a group 
of daily 


an obligation 


leads to 


more or less 
There is a danger in this 
as well as an advantage, due to the fact 
that some men are hypocrites in the sense 
that they talk “worse than they think” 
and like to appear to be “the bad boy.” 
On the whole, however, college men will 
let their best expressed when 
they are in a group which is opened by 
prayer and where Bible references are 
quoted as reference material, and if a man 
expresses his best self and considers that 


associates becomes 


sely es be 
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expression an obligation to act his best 
self, untold advantage is gained in the 


life of that individual. 


(3) Discussion is more apt to continue 
after the group is dismissed. Two stu- 
dents who have differed with each other 


in the group and who see each other con- 
tinually are not likely to allow the mat- 
ter to drop there, but are apt to thrash 
out the points which were unsettled dur- 
ing the meeting Interest, 
acquired, is thus maintained. 

(4) 


sions 


group once 

Decisions made following discus- 
are stronger. Intellectual decisions 
have been made under the influence of a 
lecture when the mind was not alert to 
the hindrances in carrying out that de- 
The student did not grasp the 
practical difficulties in the way of living 
out his The mind was totally 
absorbed with the inspiration. The result 
of such decisions has too often been that 
the decision gave way to the practical dif- 
ficulties and no strength was added to that 
life. Decisions which grow out of a con- 
viction from within 


cision, 


de cis10n 


are lasting. During 
discussions either within the group or 
with individuals the mind has been alert 
to all the practical difficulties, and has 
either found a way of surmounting them 
or ignoring them. It is very true these 
decisions are fewer, but they are not lack- 
ing and are almost a hundred per cent 
effective when they do occur. 

The discussion method can fail, as any 
other method fail. Its success is 
largely dependent upon the training given 
to the leaders of discussion classes. 
When leaders become thoroughly inter- 
ested, experience has proven that they 
soon become convinced, by their own per- 
sonal success, that the method is good. 
It must be borne in mind that student 
leadership is not only one of the possi- 
bilities of the discussion group method, 
but is almost a positive necessity for suc- 
cess. Discussion will not flow freely in 
a group any other than a fellow 
student presides. Professors and other 
mature leadership can sometimes be used, 
but only when endowed with a peculiar 
genius for youthful companionship. 

E. B. SHULTz. 


can 


where 


NOTES ON RACE RELA- 
TIONSHIPS 


Fy fall we reported a conference on 
Race Relationships, held at Hollister, 
Mo., during the June Student Conference 
This conference did not, like many con- 
ferences, cease to function when it ad- 
journed. Reports from a number of col- 
leges which took part bring testimony to 
the vitality of the impulses aroused. One 
delegate from a normal 
ports as follows 


state school re 


“In a course of community civics, in 
which about sixty students have enrolled, 
we are making a special study of the 
Negro problem, taking up the following 
topics: (1) Race Relations in the South; 
(2) Race Relations in Arkansas; (3) 
The Negro Insurrection in Phillips Coun 
ty; (4) The Negro Problem in Conway 


The students making this study 
from all parts of Arkansas. 
Phillips County are making 
port on the insurrection in 
which occurred in October. 
near Conway 


come 
‘| hose from 
a special re- 
that 
Others in or 
are studying the problem 
at their own door. Others are making a 
broader study of the problem in the whok 
State seeking to bring in suggestions for 
a better understanding races in 
Arkansas. Still others are working 
the problem for the whole South.” 


county, 


between 
on 


It is interesting to note that this class is 
seeking to eliminate “hearsay” and “they 
say.” They are trying to get at the actual 
facts by ascertaining whether the author 
has authority or speaks from secondhand 
evidence The work done in the fall and 
winter terms will be repeated again in 
the spring, so that more than 100 students 


who soon will be teaching in that state 
are learning to think straight on this 
question, 

At a normal college in Texas a Race 


Relationship Committee has been organ- 
ized to study the problem in the com- 
munity under an arrangement to get social 
science credit for their work. 

Another delegate to that 
ference on 


summer 
relationships 


con- 
race writes as 
follows: 
“This is a burning question with us in 
Arkansas, and I hope to get right on the 


field and get first hand information. I 
was invited to attend a meeting of the 
colored people at Arkadelphia who were 
anxious for me to hear how they felt 
about the matter. I was very much 
pleased with the stand they took. | 


had the opportunity of addressing them 
before leaving.” 

instances 
suggestive as to 


These are encouraging and 
what may be accom- 
plished by giving Christian students an in- 
sight into the principles which underly the 


solution of this great national problem. 


The Best Thing This Month 


Cornell University has a prayer meet- 
ing each Wednesday, at 7 A. M. There 
has been an average attendance of sixty. 
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Stimulating Fellowship on 
the Campus 


HE Badger Club of the University of 

Wisconsin was organized in January, 
1919. Its purpose is to stimulate greater 
fellowship between men and women on 
the campus. The university has about 
7,500 students enrolled, over 5.000 of 
whom are men. There are no dormi- 
tories. Since many students find time for 
relaxation on Sunday evenings, it oc- 
curred to some that a social and cultural 
club might fill a long felt need. A few 
congenial people formed the nucleus of 
the club and its popularity was instan- 
taneous. The meetings are held in the 
large double parlors of the University 
Y. M. C. A. every Sunday evening at 8 
o'clock, The young people are met at the 
entrance by members of the faculty or 
prominent town people, who act as hosts 
and hostesses. Plans provide for a dif- 
ferent faculty man and wife, a friend 
from the town and wife, and a local min- 
ister and wife, to act in this capacity 
Sunday night. After leaving the 
receiving line, members of the club take 
newcomers to groups already seated, and 
introductions are made. In order to in- 
sure the participation of all in the con- 
versation, circles are limited to eight per- 
Sometimes people from one circle 
are shifted to another so as to increase 
the number of contacts established in an 


every 


sons. 


evening A three-piece orchestra fur- 
nishes music. At 8:30 this orchestra 
strikes up “Varsity” and all stand and 


after which special numbers are 
given—either music or readings. The 
address of the evening is then made. The 
program is rotated so that religious, cul- 
tural, educational and vocational subjects 
follow one another. Special emphasis 
is placed on striking forms of unselfish 
life-service. Sometimes the general sec- 
retary speaks, or he conducts a question 
box. Perhaps nothing so clearly brings 
to light the wholesome, democratic char- 
acter of the company as these question 
box nights. While all manner of ques- 
tions are asked, those dealing with the 
fundamentals of life work decision and 
Christian thought and experience predom- 
inate. Following more music, chocolate 
is poured by the young ladies and the 
evening is closed with a general song pe- 
riod and prayer. 

At first, the club was embarrassed by 
the attendance of those who were looking 
merely for entertainment, but now that 
the nature of programs has become known 
a most congenial group of men and 
women find the club an enjoyable place to 
spend Sunday evenings. All details, such 
as arrangement of the program, advertis- 
ing, preparation of refreshments, the in- 
viting of hosts and hostesses, are in the 
hands of students. Special events are sched- 
uled on week day nights—sleigh rides, 
hikes, parties, boating trips. At Christ- 
mas the club furnished gifts, refresh- 
ments, tree, Santa Claus and sleigh rides 
for fifty poor children of the city. There 
is always a large enough crowd even in 
very inclement weather, and at times the 
attendance has had to be limited by ticket 
to the capacity of the rooms. The good 
fellowship, the opportunity not only to 


sing, 


hear but to meet personally men and 
women of prominence, the thought of un- 
selfish service emphasized, the democracy 
of it all, make it one of the most enjoy- 
able features of the year’s work. 


F. E. Wo tr. 


The New American 


Indian 


‘6 RANDSON, did you ever hear of 
Jesus Christ?” asked an old Indian 
grandmother of a lad who had just re- 
turned from a Government Indian School. 
“Yes, grandmother, while at the Gov- 
ernment School, they used to tell some- 
thing about Jesus.” 

“Grandson, I want to tell you how | 
first heard about Jesus Christ, and how I 
came to accept Him as my 
Savior. 


personal 





ISAAC GREYEARTH 


“After the Sioux outbreak in 1862, 
about 1,500 of our people, some old men, 
but mostly women and children, were 
herded together like cattle, and driven to 
the Detention Camp at Ft. Snelling. As 
we passed through white settlements on 
our way to the camp, the people hooted 
and jeered us at every hand. Stones and 
missiles were hurled at us. We were con- 
sidered lower than the beasts of the field. 
During that long, severe winter, we lived 
in our tepees, out in the open, sharing all 
the hardships together. 

“There was one white man who still be- 
lieved in us. He was a missionary, John 
P. Williamson, who has often been called 
‘A Brother to the Sioux’. In the dead of 
winter he held meetings for us in a great 
dark garret over an old warehouse. There 
we sat, hundreds of us, crouched among 
the rafters, eagerly drinking in every 
word, Here I first heard about Jesus 
Christ. A _ revival broke out and many 
were converted; your grandmother among 
them. 

“Now, grandson, I want you to accept 
this same Jesus as your Savior, so that 
when you die you may go to be with Him.” 

“Oh, yes! grandmother,” said the boy, 
“T too want to know Him and accept Him 
as my Savior.” 

Some years later Isaac Greyearth, for 
that was the boy’s name, went to Haskell 


Institute, where he became a member ol 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
In the spring of 1912 Mr. Greyearth was 
elected president of that organization and 
the following winter he became a mem- 
ber of the first gospel team ever sent out 
by the Haskell Association. In 1913 he 
was one of four American Indian dele- 
gates to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation which met at Lake Mohonk. 

After leaving Haskell he continued his 
education at Mt. Hermon School, Roe In- 
stitute and North Dakota Agricultural 
College. During the present school year, 
1919-20, he has been special Indian Stu- 
dent Secretary under the International 
Committee. He has just completed a three 
months’ trip to the Indian schools of the 
country. 

Mr. Greyearth is thoroughly convinced 
of the great need of raising up a trained 
native Christian leadership. 
the Indian problem can be solved by 
Christian education. He says: “Many 
people think the Indian is going back to 
the blanket. He is not. The trouble is 
perhaps that he is half civilized—or that 
he is civilized without being Christianized. 
An educated man who is without respect 
for God or man is the most dangerous of 
all men. This is as true of the white man 
as it is of the Indian. Education without 
a Christian foundation will never make 
the Indian what he ought to be. The 
United States is educating the Indian. It 
is up to the Christian people and Christian 
organizations of this country to see that he 
receives the foundation which is so neces- 
sary to the life of any people.” 

G. E. E. Linpoutsr. 


New York Summer 


Service Group 


He believes 


Arrangements for the Summer Service 
Group in New York are being definitely 
made. Many of the settlements, institu- 
tional churches, and Y. M. C. A.’s which 
had men last year have already made ap 
plication for members of the group for 
this summer. One of the most interest- 
ing points at which the men will be used 
is the Bowery Branch of the Y. M. C. A, 
Here the workers will come into direct 
contact with men who are experiencing 
the redemptive power of Christ, and they 
will also have an opportunity to see a 
wisely planned constructive program, 
which emphasizes the necessity of keep- 
ing religion in the foreground for the 
reconstruction of men. 

The Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, of which Henry Sloane Coffin 
is pastor, will be the center of the group 
Mondays and Wednesdays the entire 
group will meet here for lectures and 
discussions. R. H. Edwards, of Cornell 
University, will direct the group, and will 
teach one of the courses. W. W. Pet- 
tit, Associate Director of the New York 
School of Social Work, will give a course 
on “Community Problems and Organiza- 
tion.” 

Only students of strong Christian 
character and with a deep interest in re- 
ligious work will be accepted. Interested 
men should apply to their local secretary 
or to the State or International student 
secretaries. 
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COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


WASHINGTON 


Physical Training in 
exico 


A’ the urgent request of the Mexican 
4 government school authorities Enrique 
C. Aguirre, physical director of the Mexico 
City has giving prac 
tically half his time to the department of 
physical education in the National Prep 
aratory School of fully a thousand stud- 
ents. He introduced the 
type of physical training and made phys- 
ical The re 
sults in this school are astounding. It is 


Association. been 


has \ssociation 


examinations obligatory. 


gratefully admitted by the authorities 
that the entire spirit of the school has 
been changed. Mr. Aguirre has been 
named one of the regular government 


students and 
protessors look upon him as an Associa- 


professor s; nevertheless the 


tion leader. The director of the govern 
ment normal school for men _ recently 
urged Mr. Aguirre to take up the work 


in his school also, saying that these 400 
future teachers of the youth of Mexico 
absolutely must have the same work done 
for them. Delegations from other schools 


have made similar requests, showing an 
awakened interest in physical training 
which means much for the students of 
Mexico 


Other phases of student work in Mex- 
ico City, under the leadership of Jose U. 


Escobar, are also most prosperous and 
promising. He has just organized an 
Inner Circle of young men who meet 


regularly for devotional Bible study, and 
two of these men are already planning to 
give themselves to Association work. The 
influence of Mr. Escobar among the stu- 
dents has been very greatly enhanced by 
his appointment to a professorship in the 
Department of Civics 


He was for sev- 


eral years a traveling secretary among 
Latin American students in the United 
States. 
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An International Council 


NE of the most successful features of 
the work at the University of Wash- 
ington is the recently organized interna- 
tional Students’ Council. As may be 
judged from the photograph, this council 
includes Chinese, Japanese and Korean 
students as well as members of the Amer- 
ican student body. The variety of ways 
in which such a council can be of service 
is shown by the list of activities at the 
university : 
1. Attendance at churches 
schools—definitely tying the 


dents to some church. 


2. Deputation work to city churches and 


and Sunday- 
foreign stu- 


local churches. 

3. Visits to industrial and manufactur- 
ing plants of the city. 

4. Entertainment of foreign students at 


theatres. 
5. Tour of the state—speaking at churches 
and schools in small towns. 


6. Bible discussion classes held weekly 
in the Association building. 
7. Social functions—securing closer con- 


nections with foreign students in the uni- 
versity and helping them secure a clearer 
understanding of American life and ideals. 

Last spring we published an account of 
the work of a similar Students’ Council at 
the University of California. 


At the *Cross-Roads”’ 
of Europe 


A T the spring conference of the Student 
4 AChristian Association of French Swit- 
erland, held in Grandson, a visiting French 
secretary referred to Switzerland as the 
cross-roads of Europe. Since my arrival 
three months ago we have had visits from 
a Bulgarian secretary, a French secretary, 
a founder of the Serbian Movement, and 
two traveling secretaries of the Federa- 


tion—Miss Rouse and M._ Henriod. 
Every Swiss university receives its stu- 
dents from many quarters of the earth. 


\ dozen nations were represented, quite 
in the ordinary course of things, at 
Grandson. Further, French Switzerland 
sent a goodly number of delegates to the 
French conference at Montpellier, and the 
German Swiss have constant interchange 
of opinion and experience with Germany 
and Austria. It is therefore easy to un- 
derstand that the Federation occupies a 
large place in the thought of members of 
the Student Christian Association. 

At Aarau, where the German Swiss 
branch recently held a one-day confer- 
although the Federation was the 
for the day, not all the speakers 
were full of trust and affection toward it, 
feeling no doubt too much oppressed by 
the difficulties which the war created to 
see clearly either the beneficent results of 
the Federation or its greater promise. But 
at Aarau there were a majority, who have 
felt the inspiration of the Federation, and 
have seen concrete example of its value. 
One of the secretaries bore impressive 
witness to the feeling of Christian kinship 
resulting from his acquaintance with mem- 
bers of other movements. 

From these experiences and from my 
particular activity with foreign students 


Swiss 


ence, 
topic 


here, I have in the past months acquired 
a much more lively and immediate sense 
of the Federation than I éver had in my 
student days. Yet I believe the Federa- 
tion should mean as much to the students 
of North America as to any others. We 
have much to receive, and certainly some- 
thing to give. 

Among these foreign students there are 
many who have a keen sense of the needs 
within their own nations, but who are 
regarding principally exterior needs and 


hence superficial remedies. Many of 
these students are from the Balkan States, 
and considerable numbers are from 


France and England. Shall they go back 
to their homes thinking chiefly of ma- 
terial betterment for themselves and their 
countries ? 

To prevent this disaster we have a two- 
fold task: to meet the very urgent, often 
desperate, material needs of the students 
themselves, and by a constant manifesta- 
tion of friendship, to show to them some- 
thing of the warmth and power of Chris- 
tianity; then, to go with them to 
Source. 

We importune you in America to re- 
member often in thought and prayer these 
student movements of the Continent, 
some young and small, but all earnest and 
vigorous. They have a disproportionate 
responsibility toward the great number 
of foreign students in their midst. The 
Associations now springing up in Eastern 
Europe must look to the return of Chris- 
tian students from England, France and 
Switzerland for the stimulus which will 
make the Association a vital factor in 
student life. 


its 


Craup D. NeELson. 
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Boston-in-Nanking 


The Boston University Nanking Asso- 
ciation was formed last spring for the 
purpose of cultivating the international 
mind among the students in the practical 
way of lending assistance to one of the 
great universities in China. 

Although Boston University is one of 
the largest institutions in New England, 
its students are scattered over the city in 
eight departments. The development of 
the school had gone far beyond the de- 
velopment of its Christian activities. The 
situation was complicated by the complex 
religious affiliations of the students, mak- 
ing it necessary to choose between an 
effort which would necessarily alienate 
many students, and one conducted on a 
purely educational basis. 

The Association decided to follow the 
latter policy. This was made easier by 
the fact that Nanking University was 
already under the patronage of six de- 
nominations and had been a pioneer in 
developing new lines of service to the 
Chinese, for example, a school of agri- 
culture and forestry. Hence, it was de- 
cided, in conformity with the plans of 
President Bowen of Nanking, to found 
a department of business administration. 

Up to this year practically nothing had 
been given to missions by Boston Univer- 
sity. The modest goal of $3,000 was set 
by the board of directors. This amount 
was over-subscribed during the simulta- 
neous drive during the week of February 
16. The appeal is to be carried now to the 
alumni, this campaign culminating at 
commencement. 

The significance of the drive lies not 
so much in the amount raised, as the fact 
that it was the first successful inter- 
departmental undertaking since the uni- 
versity began its rapid growth about ten 
years ago. Boston and Nanking are now 
linked together in the minds of the stu- 
dents and a project is actually under way 
to train Christian business men for the 
new China, 


Association Activities at 


Soochow University 


The Association at Soochow University 
has conducted the following activities in 
the past year: 


1. Voluntary Bible Study Classes, with 
an enrollment of about fifty men. 

2. Four group prayer meetings, meeting 
five days each week. Object: personal con- 
secration to God and the winning of non- 
Christian fellow students to Christ. 

3. Weekly religious meetings, with aver- 
age attendance of eighty. 

4. Organization and weekly meeting of 
a personal workers’ group. Each member 
of the groups expected to report an inter- 
view with at least one non-Christian dur- 
ing the week. 

5. Providing teachers for Church and 
special neighborhood Sunday Schools. 

6. A reception and work for new stu- 
dents. 

7. An elementary school of two grades 
for neighborhood children. The school re- 
quires two buildings, one full time em- 
ployed teacher, and fifty volunteer teach- 
ers from the student body. 

8. A Student Volunteer Band for the 
Ministry, with a weekly meeting for mis- 
sion study and evangelistic work and a 
shapel meeting on Sundays. 


Students of the World 


The London Daily News has been publish- 
ing a series of articles signed by ‘‘Pil- 
grim,”” who writes of his experiences in 
seeking the New World. He finally discov- 
ered, in the London Student Movement 
House, with its international fellowship, the 
New World of which he was in search. His 
article, we learn, was in no way inspired by 
the British Student Movement, but was an 
unaided discovery. This will surprise no 
one who has found this same atmosphere 
of international good-will at one of our 
conferences. 


It may interest American readers to learn 
that the college yell is becoming acclima- 
tized at the Scottish universities and at the 
newer English universities, though no 
sound of it has yet been heard at Oxford 
or Cambridge. The war-cry of the Glasgow 
students at the Paisley election has given 
this novelty a big advertisement. The Stu- 
dents’ Unien at Manchester University, 
which believes in doing a thing systemat- 
ically while about it, has offered a prize 
for the best yell. 


The Student Volunteer Movement of 
China invited all Christians in China to 
join in a week of intercession and recruit- 
ing of volunteers for the ministry May 16- 
22. There are in China 846 ordained pas- 
tors—one to every 500,000 people. The pro- 
gram included a Go-to-Church-Sunday on 
May 16th, a special sermon, related to the 
ministry, being preached on that day. Em- 
phasis, however, was laid on special per- 
sonal work and an appeal was made for 
public decisions. It is too early at this 
time to report results. 


Arthur Rugh writes, from Shanghai: 
“Last week I spent three days in a retreat 
with twenty-one non-Christian government 
school students. They came interested in 
Christianity, but ignorant and unbelieving. 
When they left they had been convinced of 
the claims of Christianity on their lives 
and had committed themselves to Christ. 
Seven were ready for baptism; the other 
fourteen promised to continue faithfully the 
preparation for church membership." 


The social spirit of the Nanking Uni- 
versity students finds expression in a num- 
ber of schools for poor children. There are 
nine such schools, with an enrollment of 272 
students. The schools are recognized by 
the superintendent of schools of Nanking 
and are financed partly by the students of 
the University and partly by the com- 
munity. 


Des Moines Echoes 


Out of the repeated ‘“‘Macedonian Calls” 
heard at Des Moines the conviction grew 
upon the delegates from South Dakota 
State College that students and faculty 
members at the college must be given the 
opportunity to share the uplift of heart and 
mind which the delegation had experienced. 
Early in the convention week Daniel 
Stanchfield, of the Foreign Department of 
the Y. M. C. A., was invited to offer a plan 
for projecting the life and money of State 
College into some agricultural missionary 
field. He suggested that a definite project 
be presented which would involve the rais- 
ing of $1,500 for one-half of the expenses 
of an Association agricultural secretary in 
India. This goal fairly took the delegates 
off their feet. After two days of prayerful 
consideration it was decided that faith 
could reach even beyond this figure and 
that they would ask for a campaign which 
would provide $1,500 for the Y. M. C. A. and 
$500 for the Y. W. C. A. Much to their sur- 
prise, this daring program was approved 
by a representative group of students and 
members of the faculty on the first Sunday 
following the convention. Plans were set 
up for a campaign in February for this 
amount. The first day saw $1,600 subscribed 
and at last reports the fund had reached 
$2,400. 


Y. W. C. A. Conference 
Notes 


This year the Young Women’s Christian 
Association will have three new confer- 
ences. The Eastern Section Conference 
has become so large that all the delegates 
cannot be accommodated at Silver Bay, 
and a new section, composed of students 
from Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire, 
will meet at Camp Maqua, Maine. At 
Blue Ridge a division of the conference 
has also been found necessary and a sec- 
tion for preparatory schools and junior 
colleges will be conducted at Montreat, 
which is situated across the valley from 
Blue Ridge and was formerly used by the 
Associations as a conference grounds. A 
new Colored Students’ Conference is also 
to be started. 


The conference programs this year will 
have several distinct features. The first 
two hours of each day are given to Bible 
study and to world fellowship or mission 
study; during the first days of the confer- 
ence the second period is given to addresses 
on fundamentals and the last days of the 
conference this period will be given to 
small discussion groups led by undergradu- 
ates, each group determining its own 
topics. The last morning period is given 
to committee meetings and the rest of the 
day to recreation, with the exception of the 
time for the evening platform meeting. 


The women’s Association has adopted the 
following objective for the 1920 conferences: 
To make students aware of the cru- 
cial stages of change through which 
the social order is passing; to help 
them hold to the conviction that the 
present order can be changed; that 
there is a righteous way out, and that 
the Eternal God still leads His people. 
To help them realize that the call to 
sacrificial living applies to all. To have 
them see that the heritage of the great 
religious experiences of the past may 
be a guide to our feet at this time. 


Prep School News 


The Taft School Christian Society is plan- 
ning for its regular full month's summer 
camp session during July. The students 
have raised $1,100 to defray expenses and 
a slight deficit from last year. Richard 
L. Lovell, Yale "09, will be superintendent, 
Arthur Howe, Yale ‘12, chaplain of the 
school, cooperating. Seventy-five boys from 
New Haven will be given a month's outing. 


Augusta Military Academy (Va.) will be 
represented for the first time this June at 
the Blue Ridge Student Conference. It is 
chiefly due to the influence and zeal of Cap- 
tain Frank Gilliam, who attended the Des 
Moines Conference, that this delegation has 
been secured, 


Located twelve miles from town and be- 
ing an institution for boys without finan- 
cial means, the McDonough School (Md.) 
is naturally unable to carry on activities 
outside the school. Main emphasis has 
been laid on the midweek meetings which 
are conducted as open meetings by the 
boys, or addressed by some outside speaker 
or faculty member. Personal work is be- 
ing done by qualified older boys. 


The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. This being a day school, em- 
phasis is put upon the home aspects of 
religious work as well as Bible study in the 
school, attendance at the regular weekly 
services and the support of philanthropic 
organizations. Six of the masters conduct 
summer camps, which the boys are free to 
attend, 


Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 
With the co-operation of Albert E. Bailey, 
Director of the Religious Department of the 
Academy, the Association has been con- 
ducting this year its regular work of Bible 
classes and discussion groups, especially 
emphasizing meetings under the direction 
of outside speakers. 
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Notes from the Field 


One of the secretaries at a large state 
university noticed in the lobby a young 
man wearing a despondent look upon his 
face Approaching, he found the boy 
crying. He was just about down and out. 
He felt he was beaten. He was lonesome, 
he wanted to go home. The secretary sat 
down beside him, gently drew the boy’s 
story from him, sought to encourage him 
and help him along in his work by giving 


him new 
ward the 
decided for 
he has 
busied 


inspiration Two 
boy in a 
the 
been a 
himself by 
lonesome 


New England 


An average of 700 students attended three 
Life Work meetings at the University of 
Maine These meetings were addressed by 
Fletcher Parker, A. B. Moss, President Ed- 
ward M. Poteat, of Furman University and 
Robert L. Kelley, Secretary of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education. An illus- 
trated lecture “World Upheavals” was 
given by N. C. Fetter, formerly secretary of 
the Student Christian Association at Uni- 
versity of Michigan. One of the most valu- 
able meetings of the conference was that 

the ministry, addressed by Mr. Parker. 
At Bates College the evangelistic cam- 
paign, under the leadership of J. Stitt Wil- 
son, commanded the attention of the entire 
student body 
for an hour 
the 


nights after- 
further conversation 
Christian life. Since then 
different man, and has 


ferreting out others who 
are 


on 


on 


The college dismissed classes 
each day during the three days 
campaign Mr. Wilson's addresses 
an impression profound that the 
students voted to request him to give addi- 
tional addresses In three days he 
five addresses to the student body 
whole, held two meetings with the 
mittee of student workers, and one 
the faculty Through these addresses 
the work of the student committee 
of students were brought for the 
into vital fellowship with Christ 


sO 


gave 
as a 
com- 
with 
and 
scores 
first time 


A report of the activities of the Brown 
University Association for the past years 
included the following items: three hun- 
dred students have been given employ- 
ment valued at $12,205; twenty-three stud- 
ents have been enlisted as Bible teachers 
in outside churches; thirty-one students 
have been enlisted in gospel deputation 
teams which reached 1,500 people 


Middle Atlantic 


Recruiting campaigns 
thirty-three colleges and 
Middle Atlantic territory, 
cess in nearly every 


have been held in 
universities of the 
with splendid suc- 
instance 


Photo from Wide World Photos 


THREE HUNDRED STUDENTS OF 
HAVE ADOPTED OVERALLS TO BE 
BALANCE OF THE 


THE 
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WORN DAILY 


A new type of co-operation with local 
churches has been worked out at West Vir- 
ginia University. Each of the local Protes- 
tant churches has taken responsibility for a 
Sunday evening university service at which 


time their congregation unites with the 
Association in a special service. Thus, in 
rotation, each of the congregations unites 


with the Association in what is recognized 
as a university service. So far the student 
attendance has been very encouraging. 
That the work of the Interchurch recruit- 
ing teams made a deep impression in the 
colleges of Baltimore is shown by this ex- 


cerpt from the report of a field worker: 
“Unquestionably the Interchurch World 
Movement Campaign has done more to- 


wards the bringing of the Christian King- 
dom and its message before the students 
of our Baltimore colleges than anything 
we have had in Baltimore for the last ten 
years and I am sure that we should un- 
questionably recommend its projection into 
every institution having medical or dental 
men The Maryland University and the 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery has 
had more ChriStian discussion and interest 
created than in recent years. The call for 
foreign work abroad has had a Christianiz- 


ing influence among the whole student 
body.”’ 
In starting Americanization classes in 


their community, students from Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College discovered among 
the leaders of the Italians several who had 


been taught in classes by men of a pre- 
vious generation. 
An examination was given at the close 


of the mission study course at Juniata Col- 


lege, Pa. Those who passed will receive a 
diploma from the General Mission Board 
of the Church of the Brethren. 


South 


Following the visit of Dr. Cyril 
missionary 
sion study 


Haas, a 
returned from Turkey, two mis- 
classes were organized at the 
University of Virginia to investigate the 
foreign field as a life-work. 

Short Sunday afternoon hikes to scenic 
spots are being conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Association at Washington and 


Lee University 

Clemson College Association has _ pur- 
chased a Graphlex camera so that photo- 
graphs may be taken of the various 
functions and activities of the Association. 
What a help it would be to the Editorial 
Committee if a number of Associations 
would follow this example—and send the 
results to the Editor! 





UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
EXCEPT SUNDAY FOR THE 


COLLEGE YEAR 


The State of Kentucky has a Faculty 
Advisory Council to advise the State Com- 
mittee. This Council recently met to plan 
for boosting the attendance at Blue Ridge. 
The presidents of the Student Associa- 


tions were also invited to this meeting. 


W. D. Weatherford visited several Ken- 
tucky colleges to speak on the race ques- 
tion during the month of May. 

The attendance at meetings and Bible 


classes at Davidson this year has been the 
largest in the history of the college. Fifty 
men are in the ministerial band and thirty- 
eight have signed the Student Volunteer 
eard this year. 


The student body at 
Florida has adopted a 
all student activities. 
has been given a place 


the University of 
budget system for 
The Y. M. C. A. 
in this budget 


Every Tuesday night fifteen to eighteen 
men at the University of Kentucky meet 
in a training class for preparation in lead- 


ing Bible classes next year During the 
recent visit of Fred H. Rindge of the 
Industrial Service Department, forty-nine 
men signed up for industrial service. 


Middle West 


When the Denison University Association 
had its annual dinner, on April 23rd, a 
large proportion of the men in the college 
were in attendance. On that evening no 
meals were served at either the Commons 
Club or at any of the fraternities. J. W. 
Pontius, of the Columbus Y. M. C. A., and 
H. L. Seamans, student secretary for Ohio, 
were the chief speakers. The chairmen 
for the ensuing year announced their com- 
mittees and the new president was in- 
stalled. 


One of the most effective pieces of service 
rendered by the gospel team at South Da- 
kota State College was in connection with 
the evangelistic program in two of the lo- 
eal churches. An entire service in each 
case was turned over to the student team. 
After stating their reasons for standing as 
Christian men, they gave the challenge to 


other students in the audience to come 
and be counted with them. There was a 
hearty response to this appeal. 


The Association at the University of Chi- 
cago staged an ‘Installation Banquet” 
its new officers on April sixteenth. Officers, 
committeemen, and active members dined 
together in “‘the Commons,”’ and then Dr. 
John M. Coulter presided over the program. 
The speakers included President Harry 
Pratt Judson and L. Wilbur Messer The 
retiring president was given a silver loving 
cup, a token of appreciation for his ser- 
vices during the past year. 


for 


as 


All but three colleges were represented 
at the Michigan State Officers’ Training 
Conference, held in Ann Arbor, March 9 
to 11. It was a real training school for the 
new officers. One feature of the program 
was the ‘‘First’’ Cabinet Meeting, conducted 
by H C. Coffman, County Work Secretary 
for Michigan and formerly President of the 
University of Kansas Association 

Ohio University has a 


now flourishing 


World's Fellowship Club. At the first 
meeting the four great religions—Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity, were ably presented by stu- 


dents. The same plan was followed in suc- 
cessive meetings of this club, which prom- 
ises to become popular among the students. 


The Mt. Union Association has adopted 
the policy of sending a year’s subscription 
of the Student Edition of ‘Association 
Men” to each person subscribing $10 or 
more to the Mt. Union budget. They have 
sent in more than forty such subscription. 


South Dakota Wesleyan University, with 
an enrollment of under five hundred, now 
has twenty-four Student Volunteers. 
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Audiences of 1,100, 1,200 and 1,800 greet- 
ed Fred B. Smith at Iowa State College. 
His visit brought a genuine spiritual stim- 
ulus to the whole college. There were 125 
first decisions. 


The old Advisory Council of student work 
for the State of Indiana has been revived 
under the name Committee of Counsel. It 
is composed of ten members—five students, 
three faculty, one general secretary and 
one additional man, to be chosen by the 
student sub-committee. 


The secretaries of the Christian Associa- 
tions and representatives of the Blooming- 
ton churches with student patronage have 
organized a Christian Workers’ Council in 
order to co-ordinate all the work at Indiana 
University. 


On “Mother’s Day” the Grinnell Associa- 
tion sold carnations to the men at cost. As 
1 result of posters and committees in every 
dormitory the pastors reported the largest 
student attendance they had ever had. 


An “all-college picnic’ was given by the 
men’s and women’s Associations at Grin- 
nell, to which students, faculty and local 
alumni were invited. About 600 gathered 
on the campus at a picnic supper, after 
which a mock field meet was held. 

Indiana University reports the half-way 
post passed in their campaign for $4,000 
towards the support of their representative 
in India, A. L. Miller, a former secretary 

A committee of students of the Associa- 
tion at the University of Chicago is calling 
on all the foreign students endeavoring to 
make really friendly contacts Social eve- 
nings in American homes, for the various 
national groups, have been very successful; 
Sunday afternoon teas in neighborhood 
ehurches have been well attended and have 
led to many invitations to dinner in the 
best of American homes; a forum for for- 
eign students has been the feature during 
the spring quarter 

The Superintendent of Schools in Brook- 
ings has requested the South Dakota State 
College Association to participate in a pro- 
gram in boys’ work which will include one 
of the first boys’ camps to be conducted 
for the younger boys of the town. It is 
also planned to form a Hi-Y Club and to 
take a number of leading high school stu- 
dents to the State Boys’ Camp for training 


Rocky Mountain 


In Nebraska the Committee of Counsel 
has selected out of the Manual of Principles 
and Methods portions with which all mem- 
bers of the Friendship Councils are asked 
to become familiar. The Committee re- 
commends that a date be set on which 
members of all Councils examine them- 
selves on these sections to make certain 
that they have this fundamental prepara- 
tion for their work. 


A novel plan of securing a good attend- 
ance at a weekly meeting has been hit upon 
by the University of Kansas. They have 
adopted the idea of a weekly noon luncheon 
which, from the outset, has proved a de- 
cided success. They have been able to se- 
cure strong speakers and when the attend- 
ance warrants, the gymnasium is used for 
these get-together meetings. 


Human En gineering 


The Michigan College of Mines is one of 
the institutions where no student Y. M. 
Cc. A. has as yet been organized. Never- 
theless the faculty and students recently 
invited Frederick Rindge, Jr., to present the 
Industrial Service Movement program. The 
entire student body and faculty were ex- 
cused from classes, and an hour was de- 
voted to an address on “The Human Side 
of Engineering.”” The student body met in 
the afternoon and made a unanimous reso 
lution to the faculty that they put into the 
curriculum a course on this subject. At an 
optional meeting in the evening over half 
the college turned out and asked questions 
until the lights went out. A course 
of lectures has since been started, and 
five classes enrolling 55 men have 


been started in nearby shops 
and mines. It is hoped that 
this work may be the begin- 
ning of a still larger program 
which will involve the or- 
ganization of a Student As- 
sociation in this institution 
in due time. 


One engineering graduate 
from Columbia University 
came six miles across coun- 
try from his mine to attend 
the meeting at the School of 
Mines and meet again the 
secretary who had .-first 
started him in_ industrial 
work. After graduation this 
man started in as a common 
miner, but has since become 
mine superintendent — the 
highest official in the town. 
He is standing for Christian 
ideals and says: “The most 
interesting part of my job is 
the human side of it. If I 
am making good today and 
know anything about hand- 
ling men fairly, it is because 
I learned how as a student 
at college I wish every 
college man could have that experience.”’ 


A Secretary's Bag of Books 


My first word of advice on the value of 
some books for the coming summer's 
reading is to make a reasonable estimate 
of the number you intend to read—then 
be sure you read them. Some have found 
it easier to select the books than to read 
them. 


COMMONS 
OF THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE SECRETARIES’ SUM- 
MER ASSEMBLY AT LAKE FOREST, ILL., AUGUST 
21-SEPTEMBER 6 


The second wise word is: be sure that 
the volumes of a serious character are 
read carefully enough to enable you to 
write an intelligent review of each of them 
for the information of a friend Why not 
take some really good books, such as My 
Recollections, by Morley, or The Life 
and Times of Cavour. These are both in 
the form of a biography, but they are 
really the history of an era. 

If you have not read The Jesus of His- 
tory, you should without fail do so this 
summer. If you are fortunate enough to 
have read it already, read it again and 
mark its pages copiously. Nothing so 
fresh or stimulating has passed under my 
eye for several years. 


The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace should not be avoided, for nearly 
everybody is talking of it and it has hecome 
a “best seller."’ While it doubtless needs 
balancing, it is almost the first clear sign, 
in print, of returning sanity to those who 
thought they could juggle with facts. 


Alongside of this put Kidd's book The 
Science of Power, which deserves to be 
pondered, especially for its teachings on 
the possibility of producing great funda- 
mental changes in national life in a com- 
paratively short time. Its treatment of 
The Emotion of the Ideal is provocative 
as well as occasionally provoking. 

One should certainly start out on some 
definite, simple, scripture study Why not 
take up some intensive study of one of the 
gospels, or some central interest of life 
as it is treated in the gospels and epistles? 
As an aid to that, go very carefully over 
Henry Kingman’s little gem of a_ study 
Building on Rock. You may get added 
interest in the study by reading what Dr. 
Kingman’s son says about his father and 
the book in “‘Association Men’’ for May. 

Don't leave out The Army and Relig- 
ion, written by Professor D. 8S. Cairns, of 
Aberdeen University, and by others. It is 
a report of the life of the British army 
and contains suggestions regarding the 
future. Religion Among American Men 
covers much the same ground in the 
American army and should also have a 


1Any of the books here mentioned may be 
obtained from Association Press, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 





PLAZA, WHICH WILL BE THE CENTER 


place in the secretary’s bag 
mand careful 


Both de- 
reading and consideration. 

Get hold of two or three good novels 
The honest fact is that I have not read a 
novel for many days. The moderns I 
know scarcely at all, since Mr. Britling 
Sees it Through. If you haven't a better 
choice, get one of George MacDonald's 
novels, or perhaps, George Eliot's Romola 
or Stevenson’s Treasure Isiand. There is 
interest enough in any one of them so that, 
to finish reading it, the most blasé secre- 
tary would burn the midnight candle and 
fight mosquitoes at some summer camp 

If you are a very wise reader you will 
probably replace my modest suggestions 
with a list of books which have been wait- 
ing to be read. 

You don’t need me to tell you that the 
real fun of the summer (while it includes 
such episodes as rescuing a thimble that 
the baby has swallowed and other do- 
mestic diversions) will be enriched if you 
keep with you and read a good big bag 
of books. 


GEORGE IRVING 


Books for the Student 


The editor showed ‘‘A Secretary's Bag of 
Books” to a well-read secretary, request- 


ing a “‘Bag of Books for Students."”" Here 
are his suggestions: 
The Economic Consequences of _ the 


Peace—Keyne. 
Social Problems and the East 
The Jesus of History—Glover 
Building on Rock—Kingman 
One novel and one volume of 
should be added. 


Lenwood, 


poems 


In the Current Magazines 


The May ‘“‘Atlantic’’ contains more than 
the usual number of articles which are of 
interest to leaders in the Christian forces 
of the colleges. There is, first of all, a 
most remarkable article by President 
Howard S. Bliss of Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, The Modern Missionary. The paper, 
besides being one of the best statements 
of the missionary purpose which has re- 
cently been published, takes an especial 
significance from the untimely death of 
its greatly beloved author only a few days 
after the magazine appeared, Sidney Hud- 
dleton, in The Menace of the World gives 
a graphic description of the moral decline 
which is so widespread an aftermath of 
the war. The well known historian, Fer- 
rero, comes out with an article on The 
Crisis of Western Civilization, and Rev 
J. S. Zelie, a Red Cross chaplain during 
the war, tells, in A Year Later, of looking 
up some of the men whom he met in the 
service and of the persistence in times of 
peace of those traits which had made the 
men so likable in the army. 
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A SUGGESTED VALEDICTORY 
FOR CLASS-DAY AT ANYCOLLEGE 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


Honorable Board of Directors, Members of the 
Faculty, Distinguished Guests, Alumni, Fond Par- 
ents, Fellow Students, Dear Classmates, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and—have I forgotten anybody, I 
wonder? 


We are about through. One more long, trying 
session in these flowing robes—appropriately so- 
called because of their perspiration-exciting capaci- 
tics—and we shall float out of them upon the sea 
of life. 

It is a well-known fact among us that only a few 
skippers of our gladsome fleet are aware of their 
next port of call. Most of us are concerned with 
the business immediately at hand—that of standing 
on the bridge, waving our handkerchiefs to the 
crowd on the wharf. 


Personally, | have an uneasy misgiving about my 
cargo. For some years, the stevedores have been 
dumping it into my hold, and I have stood by, check- 
ng the items; two B’s of this, three A’s of that, and 
ten C’s of something else, with an occasional D or 
two of something else—but making no effort to store 
the stuff in a manner that may permit of its being un- 
loaded. Indeed, as I have looked into the hold, now 
and again, of late, I have been quite-worried- ever 
the problem. I find that I have been considering 
certain consignments as mere dunnage which really 
are of great value. There are huge bales of price- 
less wares chucked down in the bilge, probably 
water-soaked and half-rotten, by this time, that I 
could market for a fine price if only I had known, 
earlier, how important it was to preserve them. 


Moreover, I have my cabin piled high with boxes 
and cartons of merchandise which, a little while ago, 
seemed tremendously valuable, but now appear to 
be useless. 

I recall, with a shudder, how I laughed on the day 
that the big bale labeled “Political Economy” broke 
loose from the grappling-hooks and fell through to 
the very keel of me, and smashed; and I said: “Oh, 
well; it amounts to little, any way! Let it lie!” 
That same day, | was toting up to my stateroom 
packages of stuff which were so precious I wouldn't 
let any one else touch them—all about the movie 
stars, the latest crinkle in jazz, the last sartorial yip 
from the haberdashery. 


[ would give much, today, if I might escape this 
lurkish bath, for a few hours, to dig about in my 


hold, and lay hands upon some of the discarded and 
water-logged possessions of mine, and fish them out. 


But that seems impossible. The engines are chug- 
chugging, and the band is um-pah-ing, and our ad- 
miring friends are bidding us “Bon voyage!” We 
must be true to form, and see the event through, 
according to the best traditions. Forgive us for 
wearing serious faces. We cannot help being re- 
flective. Every mother’s son of us knows that he is 
embarking with a badly-distributed ballast. 


As for myself—l am aware that there isn’t a scrap 
of machinery in me capable of hoisting a single bale 
of my cargo up out of the hold. I hooted at the Liter- 
ary Society, and called the Oratoricah Association 
funny names. I never learned how to speak in 
public, and am considerably at a disadvantage when 
it comes to expressing myself clearly in private. I 
do not know how to write, convincingly, or any other 
way. It is difficult for me to compose a readable 
letter of fifteen lines. In other words—I am full of 
knowledge, up to my quarter-deck; and | have no 
equipment for disgorging it. 


Oh ye who follow us—a word with you! Be care- 
ful how you store your cargo. Don't emulate our 
folly who have debated, hours, on the respective 
merits of Gish and Pickford; who wrete long edi- 
torials admonishing the local play-houses against 
showing such an excessive amount of advertisements 
on the screen to the loss of our time who had come 
rather to see Deadeye Pete and Mexico Jake save 
the life of the Queen of Broncho Bill’s Dive; who 
had no time for concerts, lectures, art exhibits, or 
the paleontological museum—half-ashamed, indeed, 
to be caught with an interest in such things—I say, 
don’t try to perpetuate our foolishness! 


Store your cargo so that you can get at it again. 
Be sure that you rig some windlasses and donkey- 
engines on your decks, to be used at your various 
ports! And, Heaven help you if you toss down into 
the bilge-water merchandise of great value. I know 
some of you. Already well on toward committing 
the same blunder that today causes us unrest. No- 
body could persuade you to appear in a collar one- 
quarter inch too high—and you pooh-pooh the idea 
of trying to find out what ails Russia. 

Farewell! We are off! 
have been off, all along. 
rear hawser in, will you? 
Thanks! 


In many respects, we 
Farewell! Just toss that 
That’s a good fellow! 


No one interested in the establishment 
of permanent peace can afford to miss A 
Plea for the Reconciliation of Peoples, in 
the “‘New Republic’ for May 5th. This 
article is by the British war correspond- 
ent, Philip Gibbs. He very frankly tells 
of his observations of soldiers and their 
motives in fighting to put an end to war. 
He practically acknowledges the failure 
“of the statesmen to realize the almost 
divine mission that was entrusted to them”’ 
at Paris, although he says the guilt was 
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shared by the peoples themselves, who 
sank back into the old morass of fear, sus- 
picion, and indolence. He pleads for the 
abandonment of just a little—not very 
much—of our stupidity, and a war against 
the poisoning of the press and of the 
public opinion of the nations. 

In the “Independent” for April 17th is a 
rather striking allegory, called The 
World’s Round Table, written by Charles 
M. Sheldon. Trite, well-expressed opin- 
ions as to what is the World's greatest 
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trouble and how it may be remedied, are 
given by Capital, Labor, Politics, The 
Press, the Pulpit, the Theatre, the Uni- 
versity, the Farm, Militarism, Society, 
Extravagance, Science, and the Average 
Man. The discussion seems to have 
reached a useless end when the group is 
interrupted by the Son of Man, who pre- 
sents for their consideration the real medi- 
cines for the World’s hurt. The allegory is 
significant and analytical, and adaptable 
for use as a pageant. 
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